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MERCVRIO E PIANETO MA2CRHVLINO POo2TO NELZECONDO CIELO ET 2ECHO AAPERCHE IA 
WA UCrTA EMOLTO PAC2IVA LVI EFREDO CONGVEGL) 2BNGNI CH ZONOFREDDI EWuspo CoG 
Li VWAIDI ELOSVENTE INGENGNIO2ZO AMA LEZCIENEIE MATEMATICA E2TIVOIA NELCE DIVA 
NASfONE: A ILCORPO GRACILE COB 2CHIETTO ELBA ZO TTILIICTATVRA CHONFIV TA OE 
METALLIALARGIENTO VIVO FLD] EVO & MERCOLEPI COLLA PRIMA ORA F UF E2Z 
LANOTTE 2VA EDELPI DELLADOMENICHA APERAMICO ILZOLE PER NIMICO AVENE 
RE LA2VA VITAOVERO B2ALTATIONE EVIAGO LA&V MORTE OVERO NVMILAEIONE 
EPIZCE HA HAbITASIONE GEMNI DIDI VIRGO DINOTTE VA E1Z 2ENGNI IN ‘38 
DI COMINCIANDO DA VIRGO IN ZO DI &Z ORE VA VN 2ENGNO = 


FirreentH Century CRAFTSMEN PAINTING A Houst 


The Planet Mercury—one of a series of Engravings of the Planets 


Florentine School, c. 1470 
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The recent debate in the correspondence and leader 
columns of The Times on the Building Societies and the 
1933 Housing Act is of very great importance, not least 
because it has shown again how definite is the opinion 
of independent authorities of the standing of The Times 
itself and the Building Industries’ National Council, that 
the present Act, whatever its virtues, is clearly inadequate 
to assure the provision of houses for letting at low rents. 
Sir Enoch Hill, chairman of the Halifax Building 
Society, has made the claim, which he fully substantiates 
in the particular case of his own society, that the Act 
can be made to work and that the building societies 
can effectively make their contribution. Any satisfying 
generalisations that Sir Enoch or other supporters of the 
present housing provisions could draw from the admir- 
able work of the Halifax Society fall short in two 
important respects which have been amply pointed out 
by The Times itself in its leaders and in particular by 
Mr. H. B. Bryant, the secretary of the Building Industries’ 
National Council, in a letter from him published on 
i February, and are endorsed by a letter on another 
page of this JouRNAL from Mr. John G. Martin, the 
secretary of the National Housing and ‘Town Planning 
Council. In the first place, for the Act to be proved 
elective, the public need to have assurance that not only 
one of the largest but that every building society in the 
ountry is prepared to operate it and that their efforts 
are succeeding. The undoubted success of the Halifax 
Society is encouraging, no doubt, but it only represents 
loans of about 1} million pounds, some large part of 
which is applied to the building of other types of houses 
than those most necessary. 

The second and most fundamental criticism of the 
Act that can be based on Sir Enoch Hill’s conclusions 
‘directed at this proved inability to provide houses 
0 let at rents within the means of the poorest tenants. 
On the evidence provided by a housing scheme pro- 
moted by Sir Enoch Hill and others, the lowest rent 
twhich houses can be provided under the Act is 10s. 
nclusive of rates, ‘‘a type of house,” Sir Enoch claims, 
“htted as to kind and cost for the person who is most in 
need of a house to-day—the artisan.”” We quote the 
relevant paragraph from Mr. Bryant’s letter in full. 


“In fact, of course, the artisan is not the person most 
n need of a house to-day. The problem of housing is 


the problem of providing houses of a reasonable standard 
at a rent which can be paid by the mass of the working 
classes, whose earnings when in full-time employment 
are, according to the Ministry of Labour, about 50s. a 
week. It must be remembered that from this amount 
of £130 a year at least 25 per cent. must be deducted to 
allow for seasonal and casual unemployment, giving an 
average weekly wage of only 37s. 6d. a week. There is no 
doubt at all that the absolute maximum inclusive rental 
for these classes is 7s. 6d. a week. They cannot, without 
very grave sacrifice, afford to pay a rental of ros. or IIs. 
a week, which represents nearly one-third of their in- 
come.” 


On page 369 we reprint, by permission, the whole of the 
leading article with which The Times summed up the 
discussion. It is not our concern to enter into polemical 
discussion on the respective merits of private enterprise 
or official housing. The most efficient scheme will make 
provision for the maximum organised use of both forms. 
The trouble at present is that there is almost no organisa- 
tion at all. When it has been shown that, even as applied 
by persons of Sir Enoch Hill’s ability and spirit, the best 
that the present Act can do is to provide houses at 10s. 
a week, it is surely time for the country to look about for 
an alternative policy likely to prove more effective. 


The Franco-British Union of Architects has organised 
a competition between the advanced students of some 
twelve schools of architecture in this country and of the 
National School of Fine Arts of France, who will compete 
for the Eustache-Rougevin Prize, one of themost important 
tests in decorative composition at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The idea, of which this exhibition will be the first 
fruits, is to institute an annual contest in some problem of 
design between the young architects of Great Britain and 
France, and it is already proposed to extend the scope of 
this friendly rivalry next year by including another of the 
annual competitions of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which 
deals with the planning of large and important buildings 
of a monumental character. 


The conditions which have been jointly agreed between 
the Director of the French National School and the Board 
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of Architectural Education of Great Britain provide for a 
joint competition on a programme set by the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The Eustache-Rougevin Prize of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, the which will be the 
basis of this year’s competition, is awarded annually to 
students in the “‘first’’ (or advanced) class of that school 
for a study in decorative composition executed in seven 
days from a programme set by the professors of the 
French National School. The competitors, in both 
England and in France, will work under the same con- 
ditions; on the first day between 9g a.m. and g p.m. they 
must produce a rough sketch en doge. 

the week this rough sketch is elaborated in the School, 
and on the final day the competitors prepare their 
finished drawing in twelve hours working again en loge. 


programme of 


In England the designs will first be judged by the 
masters of each of the twelve schools concerned and the 
design placed first will then be sent to the R.I.B.A., 
where a special jury, composed of members of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects (many of 
themselves old students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts) and 
members of the Board of Architectural Education, will 
make an examination of the twelve drawings selected by 
the schools to determine their order of merit. A special 
medal will be awarded by the British and French 
sections of the F.-B.U.A. to the project placed first by 
the respective juries in each country. Finally, the twelve 
British designs will be sent to Paris and will be publicly 
exhibited with the selected French projects from 26 to 28 
February, and the whole of the selected designs will also 
be on view at the R.I.B.A. Galleries in London from 7 to 
14. March. 


whom are 


Before the meeting of the Council on Monday last, the 
presentation of an address was made to Sir Raymond 
Unwin from 191 members of the R.I.B.A. Council, the 
Standing Committees, the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
Council and the Architects’ Unemployment Committee 
during the sessions in which Sir Raymond was President. 
The wording of the see which we hope to publish 
in the next number of the Jou - AL, was composed by 
Professor J. W. Mackail rib 1.] and written with the 
names of the donors in a vellum book by Mr. Graily 
Hewett. 


Another very successful dance, organised by Mr. J. A 
Slater and the R.I.B.A. Social Committee, was held 
the Institute on the evening of Friday, 2 February. Over 
150 people were present, all of whom appeared to be 
enjoying themselves very much. The next dance will be 
held on 16 March, and the Social Committee would be 
very grateful if members would apply for tickets and guest 
tickets early, and before the day of the dance if possible. 


Clause E 
architectural 
because the 


The addition of a new 
of the Regulations for the 
competitions has been found 


paragraph to 
conduct of 
necessary 
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original clause made no provision for cases where only 
a portion of the original scheme was procecded with: 
although it was always intended that in suc! 
stances the fee of 13 per cent. should apply to any work 
which was not carried out. Several cases as curred 
where the promoters feel that if they proceeded with a 


circum- 


portion of their scheme then Clause E did not apply 
his would, of course, be most unfair to the profession, 
for example, if a public body invited designs for a large 


group of buildings consisting of, say, law courts, police 
station, swimming baths, etc., and then decided to 
abandon all except a house for the chief constable. The 
fees on the latter would obviously be insufficient to com. 
pensate the successful architect for his labour in designing 
the whole scheme. ‘The new paragraph clearly sets forth 
the liabilities of the promoters in such circumstances. 


The Chadwick Public Lecture on Rural Sanitation, 
by Mr. J. H. Coste, Chemist to the L.C.C., which we 
print in this JOURNAL, deals with one of the largest and 
most acute of the problems resulting from modern housing 
development. The countryside is becoming spotted with 
small houses and bungalows whose owners suffer from 
conflict between the townsman’s sense of sanitation and 
the necessarily primitive conditions of the country and 
the erstwhile townsman not being immunised by long 
contact with rural conditions, is much more liable to 
become a victim of disease. Mr. Coste in his lecture sets 
out the main points of the problem and suggests remedies 
which should command attention. As an apposite and 
amusing contrast of standards past and present Mr. Coste 
has sent us the following photograph of a village conduit 

old and new. What would Pugin have said? 
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ScHOOL OF PreRO DELLA Francesca. Perspective View, in the Ducal Palace, Urbino 


ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUNDS IN RENAISSANCE 
PICTURES 


BY KENNETH M. 


CLARK, 


M.A., HON. A.R.I.B.A. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE Roya. InstTITUTE OF BriTIsH ARCHITECTS ON Monpbay, 5 FEBRUARY 1934, 
THE PRESIDENT (SiR Gites GILBERT ScoTT, R.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


| SUPPOSE that we all agree in attaching great 
importance, both historical and esthetic, to 
Italian renaissance architecture. Yet when we 
come to think of them, how few and how extraordin- 
arily incomplete are the buildings in this style! 
There are not half a dozen which are finished, inside 
and out, as their makers intended, and almost all 
have suffered changes and defacements. Moreover, 
it was not an age of prodigal building, such, for 
example, as the age of Sixtus V, or that of Bernini, and 
it is surprising how little architecture can be associ- 
ated with such a great name as Alberti or Laurana. 
We cannot make the history of early Renaissance 
architecture coherent, because important links in 
a chain of development often took the form of draw- 
ings and plans never carried out and long since lost. 
It was Jacob Burckhardt, the greatest of all stu- 
dents of the Renaissance, who first suggested that the 
study of fifteenth century architecture must be sup- 
plemented by the evidence of backgrounds. Strangely 
enough his suggestion has never been followed up, 
and the short paper which I am reading to-night is 
only a faint shadow of the possibilities which the 
subject might offer, and which I hope some day to 
explore. 

_ For our present purpose backgrounds can be con- 
sidered under two heads: those in which the painter’s in- 


tention was realistic, and those in which it was esthetic. 
The former class arose from the fact that a few of the 
familiar sacred subjects gave an excuse for a scene of 
genre taking place inanarchitectural setting. Such, for 
example, were the birth of the Virgin, the Annuncia- 
tion, and St. Jerome in his study. Owing to the prac- 
tice, universal before the time of Raphael, of repre- 
senting sacred history in contemporary costumes and 
surroundings, these interiors show us, as nothing else 
can,exactly whattheinteriorofa Renaissancehouse was 
like. They are, of course, chiefly valuable to students 
of furniture and decoration, but they also reveal a 
few facts which may be of interest to architects. For 
example, they give us evidence of the severely archi- 
tectural use then made of what we call fitted furni- 
ture. As far as I know no actual examples of such 
furniture survive, except in church sacristies; but 
there is no doubt that it was universal. I do not know 
exactly when loose furniture began to predominate; 
certainly very little from the fifteenth century has 
survived, and that little might well have been part of 
an architectural scheme. It is curious that we had to 
wait till the twentieth century to return to a form of 
furniture which is not only convenient but must 
always have been the delight of architects. The two 
examples which I will show you are both in the 
National Gallery and represent St. Jerome in study. 
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That by Catena might, apart from some typical backgrounds, therefore, are not the work of mere 


Renaissance detail, be reproduced in any modern 
house. That by Antonello da Messina is more com- 
plicated, but not, I believe, entirely fanciful. It 
shows how the enormous rooms of the Renaissance 
were made usable, by erecting in the middle of them 
a sort of draught-proof, self-contained box. 
Another point which we learn from studying these 
realistic architectural backgrounds is the prevalence 
of painted decorations on the outside of houses. 
In the Renaissance the appearance of a town like 
Florence must have been very much less grim than 
it is to-day, must in fact have been not unlike the 
background of this fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, which shows every house 
covered with sham marbling and garlands. In order 
to prove to you that these garlands and pilasters really 
were painted on and not intended by Benozzo to be 
in stone or marble, I will show you this engraving, 
one of a series of the planets, representing the Planet 
Mercury, the patron of artists. In it you will see the 
house-painters at work, putting on this universal form 
of architectural decoration. Early in the sixteenth 


century the painted decorations on the exteriors of 


houses became far more elaborate until the outsides 
of important houses were covered with scenes in fresco 
as highly wrought as those in the interior. It is a 


curious comment on our ignorance of many sides of 
Renaissance art that hardly a single specimen of 


this universally popular and important art has come 
down to us. And of Polidoro Caravaggio, once the 
most esteemed and prolific decorator of the outsides 
of houses, hardly any work has survived. 


Let me come to the second and more important 
division of my subject: that in which the painter 
introduced an architectural background not because 
the nature of his subject demanded it but as a mode 
of artistic expression. 

You will remember that in the Renaissance these 
architectural backgrounds had a direct relation with 
actual building, because almost all the painters and 
sculptors in whose work they appear were them- 
selves architects. Giotto, Raphael, Michelangelo 
were practising architects. Ghiberti was co-architect 
of the Duomo in Florence ; Donatello in his cantorie 
produced what we should call works of architecture, 
and when we come to such men as Michelozzo and 
Francesco di Giorgio, we do not know whether to 
call them architects or sculptors. Conversely, Brunel- 
lesco was a sculptor and Bramante a painter. Even 
such a pure painter as Botticelli was called in to give 
judgments on architectural problems. Architectural 


dilettanti, and are not used for their pi iresque 
effectiveness alone, but often represent reai <irivings 
for an architectural expression, denied in ac: ual con- 
struction. They are dream buildings, embo: ving the 
deep romanticism of the time. 

Two motives in particular lead to the introduction 
of architecture into painting: perspective and the 
antique, those two great artistic discoverics of the 
Italian Renaissance separate Italian art from the 
revived art of the north. Of the Renaissance passion 
for the antique I need say little, since its influence 
on architecture is well known. It is apparent, in 
every slide I shall show you, because it was chiefly 
by introducing some passage of architecture into a 
picture that the artist could express his feeling for 
the antique and display his learning. Often enough 
this learning was undigested and pedantic ; but the 
feeling behind it had a glow which our more critical 
age can never recapture. 

If few of us can share the passion for antiquity, 
fewer still can feel passionately about perspective. 
Yet if we are to understand the intention of these 
architectural backgrounds, we must think of per- 
spective as the subject of an almost religious ecstasy. 
For, to the Renaissance perspective was not a 
drawing-master’s trick, but the basis of an esthetic. 
Now if one was asked to define in a sentence the 
ideals, architectural and pictorial of the earh 
quattrocento one might begin to feel the way in some 
such sentence as this: ‘““The representation of solid 
objects in correct and harmonious relation to one 
another.” The important word is “‘harmonious.” 
Renaissance esthetic thought, like most Renaissance 
thought, was deeply coloured by a revival of Pla- 
tonism, that is to say, it was founded on the idea of 
harmonies; of which the most analysable was mathe- 
matical harmony. The men of that time knew that 
Pythagoras had succeeded in relating the musical 
scale to mathematics—of stating, as it seemed to 
them, musical harmony in mathematical terms. But 
classical philosophy had found no means of reducing 
the relations of the visible world to a mathematical 
formula, and such a means was provided by the 
discovery of perspective. In an age when so many 
things once considered mysterious were being given 
a rational foundation and a systematic arrangement, 
there did not seem to be anything fantastic in the 


endeavour to give visual art the same chances 0! 


exact success as pre-Einsteinian mathematics. Now 
you can see at once that the painter who was 
bitten by this passionate science was almost bound to 
introduce architecture into his work, architecture 
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being practically the only subject: which permits 
elaborate effects of perspective without the dis- 
tortion of appearances. 


The first painter who turned the new discoveries 
to serious ends was Masaccio; and the architecture in 
his pictures is of the greatest interest because as 
Vasari tells us, he was taught 


perspec tive by 
Brunellesco, who was not only the first architect 
to understand the classical style but also the first 
student of scientific perspec tive. Vasari desi ribes 
how in his delight at discovering a true method he 
drew the piazza of S. Giovanni with all the in- 
crustations of black and white marble, diminishing 
them with a singular grace, and althoug! 
Brunellesco’s perspective designs have come down 
to us, I can show you a drawing made on the same 
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principle, not very long after Brunellesco’s time. It 
is, | believe, the only drawing of the kind which we 
have, but we know that such drawings were ver) 
common because they came to be used as part of 
the stock in trade of the Intarsiatore, the men who 
did the miraculous inlaid woodwork pictures in the 
choir stalls and sacristies of Renaissance Churches. A 
whole lecture might be given on the architecture in 
Intarsie alone, but unfortunately it is impossible to 
obtain good photographs of this work and I will only 
show you one example, that from the Palace o 
Urbino, which I shall refer to again. Vasari’s state- 
ment that Masaccio was in perspective a pupil 0! 
Brunellesco is borne out by several of Masaccio’ 
paintings. The earliest, I suppose, is the little Birth- 
plate, the scene of the Nativity, in the Kaiser Fried- 
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rich Museum in Berlin, and you will see at once that 
it is directly influenced by Brunellesco’s first im- 
portant m-Gothic building, the loggia of the Inno- 
centi, begun in 1420 and completed in 1428. 
Masaccio died before the Innocenti was completed, 
but I think this picture is evidence that the arcades 
were finished before the rest of the building, because, 
although it is stylistically an early Masaccio, it 
must have been done from the building itself and 
not from Brunellesco’s drawings, owing to the 
prominence of the tie-rods between the arches. 
You will also notice that he has misunderstood 
their function. In other respects he shows a very intel- 
ligent understanding of the new style. Brunellesco’s 
style had, in fact, a quality which, we might 
have supposed, would make it particularly valuable 
to painters. It helped to solve one of the great 
problems of painting. By the use of pronounced 
contrasts of colour in the materials, it allowed the 
painter to reconcile depth with an attractive surface 
pattern. But, unfortunately, no Florentine, except 
Masaccio, seems to have taken advantage of this 
quality. Only thirty years later, when we come to 


Central Italy and the school which had its chief 


patrons in the Court of Urbino, do we find the 
pictorial effects of Brunellesco’s architecture properly 
understood, and by then other forces have intervened 

Alberti, and, as we shall see, Piero della Francesca. 

The second example of Masaccio’s architecture 
is his frescoe of the Trinity in S.ta Maria Novella, 
also derived from Brunellesco, and closely modelled on 
his Innocenti, but here the theory that Masaccio was 
working from Brunellesco’s drawings is far more pro- 


hable. Quite apart from the fact that this part of 


the Innocenti was probably not completed in Masac- 
cio’s lifetime, it seems to me almost inconceivable that 
a painter so young and so fully employed as Masaccio 
could have mastered the then unformulated science. 
For this vaulted chapel in which the scene takes place 
is based on an extremely complicated and absolutely 
accurate piece of mathematics. And if this suggests 
that Brunellesco may have drawn the architecture, 
so, paradoxically enough, does the fact that, though 
the details of the chapel are undoubtedly Brunelles- 
chian, the whole effect is one which Masaccio could 
hardly have found in Brunellesco’s completed archi- 
tecture. In that there is always something light and 
elegant, but this fresco has a kind of gravity which 
reminds us immediately of Rome. Now at the time 
this was painted, Masaccio can hardly have been 
in Rome; but Brunellesco had spent years there 
and returned with his sketch books full of drawings 
of the antique, and at the back of his mind more 
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sense of the weight and majesty of Roman archi- 
tecture than the springtime taste of his age allowed. 
The narrower proportions of this arch, and the heavy 
cofferings of the vault come from a Roman tomb, 
now destroyed, but of which we have evidence in an 
early Renaissance architectural sketch-book in the 
Ambrosiana, to which Brunellesco has added the de- 
vice of columns beside the pilasters, an invention of 
his own which does not, I believe, occur in the 
antique. The great importance of this at first sight 
uninteresting piece of architecture is that it gives us 
one more precious document for the understanding 
of Brunellesco’s late style. A student of Renaissance 
architecture has recently pointed out that at the end 
of his life Brunellesco was able to realise a more 
grandiose and classical style of architecture, but that 
by ill luck practically every example of this late 
period has been destroyed or become invisible. 
Masaccio’s frescoes prove that Brunellesco already 
had this late style in mind as early as 1427. Though 
it is not traceable in his architecture till at least ten 
years after this time. 

In the instance I have shown you we see an archi- 
tect influencing a painter and the painter only antici- 
pating a later architectural style through the fact that 
he could execute the architect’s design quicker than 
it could be built. In the next example which I shall 
show you, that of Ghiberti, I think there is no doubt 
that the artist invented his own architectural style 
and that it had a practical influence on architects. 
It is a curious fact that the earliest elaborate examples 
of architectural backgrounds are not to be found in 
painting but in sculpture—in those astonishing reliefs 
which, by a kind of perverse and defiant power, the 
Florentines made more pictorial than their paintings. 

Ghiberti, like Masaccio, learnt perspective from 
Brunellesco, but his longer life and the greater 
knowledge of antique architecture allowed him to 
attempt far more complicated effects and to depart 
further from Brunelleschian models. From this time 
forward I should be inclined to say that the 
architecture in painting was in advance of anything 
which professional architects had carried out—by 
which I mean that it was more audacious, compli- 
cated and better acquainted with classical models. 
The reasons are obvious—for one thing, the painters 
had not to make their buildings stay up; for another, 
it only took a few weeks to paint a building and it 
sometimes took about ten years to build one, during 
which ten years knowledge of the antique and of 
methods of construction would have enormously in- 
creased. Above all, it was almost impossible for the 
architect to complete his work—funds gave out, 
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patrons died, builders struck, foremen quarrelled, 
local authorities objected. Perhaps this is why Al- 
berti maintained that the architect should simply 
provide plans and never go near the building him- 
self. Ghiberti’s architecture is to be found in the 
second of his bronze doors. They were begun in 1425, 
and I think the following scenes must have been de- 
signed by 1435, though the great work of casting 
and chasing was not begun for another five years. 
This relief of Jacob and Esau shows a grace and an 
Attic simplicity which had certainly not been seen in 
any architecture before that date. It is quite unlike 
the late style of Brunellesco or that of Michelozzo and 
Alberti, and I do not think that it was realised till the 
early work of the elder San Gallo. Incidentally you 
will notice that it is a perfect illustration of the 
motives which I suggested led artists to introduce 


L. Ghiberts 


3APTISTERY Doors, FLORENCE 


architectural backgrounds. It gives not only an 
antique air but a sense of the harmonious relation of 
planes. This relief of Joseph in Egypt is a beautiful 
example of the dream-architecture of the Renais- 
sance, inspired no doubt by a Roman amphitheatre, 
but with a lightness and elegance which are very far 
from Roman. Here the effect of space is far more 
complex in its attempt to relate a broken diagonal 
with a circle. 

This exquisite sense of spatial harmony rarely 
occurs in Florentine painting again. In fact, the 
artist who learnt most from Ghiberti’s architectural 
backgrounds was not a Florentine, but the Umbrian, 
Perugino, who nevertheless learnt his art in Florence. 
Curiously enough, the only Florentine painter who 
seems to have understood Ghiberti’s architecture was 
Botticelli. While other artists who felt bound to 1n- 
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troduce classical ruins into their backgrounds did so 
in order to display their learning with an accumula- 
tion of pedantry, Botticelli achieved something of 
Ghiberti’s elegant distinction, as we can see in his early 
Tondo in the National Gallery. The most charming 
piece of Botticellian architecture is in a painting not 
from his own hand, but certainly executed on his 
design, of a Wedding Feast taking place, as you see, 
in the open air under an exquisite colonnade. Look- 
ing at it we can understand why Botticelli was ap- 
pointed one of the judges for the design of the fagade 
of the Duomo, and why he was mentioned by the 
greatest contemporary mathematician, Lucca Pacioli, 
asa master of perspective. This picture was painted 
almost fifty years after Ghiberti’s death, and although 
it is full of Ghibertian inspiration in the rhythms and 
proportions it shows a more developed sense of classi- 
cal detail, and the note of archeological pedantry is 
struck, though with a harmless remoteness, by the 
triumphal arch in the background. It used to be 
maintained that these capitals were copied from San 
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Gallo’s sacristy in Santo Spirito. Actually the sac- 
risty was not begun till at least five years after this 
picture was painted, but this does not mean that 
Botticelli’s design was altogether independent of San 
Gallo’s inspiration, because he may very well have 
seen drawings for projects which were never carried 
out. We may even go further and say that certain 
books of architectural designs inspired by the antique 
were common property of the Florentine studios, so 
that motifs having a common source appeared in the 
work of artists of widely different schools. This, be- 
fore the age of photography, was the only way by 
which the appetite for classical motifs could be satis- 
fied. Several such books still exist (incidentally one 
of them is the work of San Gallo himself), and anyone 
seriously studying the subject of my lecture would 
find how much of our architectural backgrounds 
are taken from these standard works. I cannot say 
that their influence was good. On the contrary, 
they encouraged a parade of antiquarian learn- 
ing. One of these books comes from the school of 
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Ghirlandajo, and we see that this painter has made 
all too free a use of it, ruining his architectural back- 
grounds with a naive accumulation of antique 
motifs. 

The only artist who used an accumulation of 
antique motives with real imagination was Donatello. 
His architectural backgrounds are the most obvi- 
ously striking of the whole Renaissance; nevertheless 
they are picturesque rather than architectural in 
feeling. The ruins of Rome did not impress on him 
the correctness of the classical style, but rather its 
vastness and variety. This is clearly seen by com- 
paring his two reliefs of the dance of Salome, the 
Bronze at Siena having been done before, the Marble 
at Lille after, his long stay in Rome. In the post 
Roman relief he has introduced not only the detail of 
classical architecture, but also the prodigality and 
apparent inconsequence of Roman ruins. For a 
vision of classical architecture comparable to this in 
romantic audacity we must turn to Piranesi and the 
Carceri d’Invenzione. What a contrast to the elegant 
simplicity of Ghiberti! There are many other ex- 
amples of this romanticism in Donatello’ 
ture; for example, 


S architec- 
this bronze relief of the Miracle of 
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painted frcm a study by Botticelli 


the Boy’s Foot from the altar of S. Antonio at Padua, 
inspired by a Roman stadium. In another relief 
from the S. Antonio altar, the Miracle of the Ass, 
Donatello is more strictly architectural. This, at 
least, could have been built, though I believe it is 
more effective two dimensionally than three—the 
side arches not so much giving depth to the scene as 
looking like great horns of shadow carrying up the 
emphasis from the crowds and concentrating it on 
the miracle. The school of painting in which the 
architecture was most strongly influenced by Dona- 
tello’s romantic vision of antiquity was that of Padua 
It is a paradox of art history that this school, which 
was notoriously the most infatuated with antiquity, 
was of all Italian schools the least classical. It quoted, 
is a schoolboy quotes Aristotle, but it could not 
assimilate. The sources of its knowledge were in fact 
very unreliable. Here, for example, is a page from 
the sketch book of Marcanova, a man who had thi 
greatest reputation as an antiquary. You will notice 
two things about it: first of all its barbarous lack o! 
restraint, and, secondly, the fact that Marcanova, bo! 
all his learning, had made classical architecture look 
exactly like the minor architecture of the Renal 
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sance. And this is a proof, I think, that the ordinary 
artists, sculptors and architects of the time must 
really have thought that their own creations were 
exactly like those of ancient Rome. Perhaps it is 
unfair to include architects under this head, for they 


usually have the sense to keep this over-laden ideal of 


the antique out of their buildings. But I must remind 
you how near they came to carrying out their 
romantic dreams by showing you a slide of the 
Casino Pio by an architect Pirro Ligorio, who 


proudly signed himself ‘‘Antiquario.” This is, of 


course, a very much later work—actually as late as 
1550. It is indeed almost the last example of roman- 
tic archeology before the dream of antiquity was 
clouded by the counter reformation. But it is 
nearer than any building I know to a material 
realisation of the commonplace classical architectural 
background. 

I have perhaps dwelt too long on the antiquarian 
motive for architectural backgrounds; let me return 
to the other motive I suggested: the harmonious 
arrangement of space. Nowhere was this more per- 
fectly realised than in Central Italy. Piero della 
Francesca, Perugino, Raphael, even that conscience- 
less populariser Pintoricchio—all had a love of spatial 
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harmony far more strongly developed than that of 
their Florentine contemporaries, and their styles 
are more closely connected with contemporary 
architecture. The interweaving of pictorial and 
architectural influences in the sequence of these 
painters is so complicated that I cannot pretend 
to have unravelled the threads; and what follows 
is intended more to show the possibilities of my 
subject than as an historical conclusion. 

Let me begin with Piero della Francesca, the 
perfect combination of the Umbrian with the 
Florentine spirit. Piero had the Umbrian sense of 
space and the Florentine love of mathematics; 
indeed, he was probably a more accomplished 
mathematician than any Florence had then pro- 
duced, and his work in perspective is far the 
most profound of its century. He is the only 
painter of whom we can say that everything in 
his work is calculated—nothing is left to that happy 
chance which, so unjustly, usurps the title of in- 
spiration. Now I think we can feel this before his 
Flagellation in the Urbino Gallery. To see the dif- 
ference between mere perspective and a real feel- 
ing for spatial intervals, you have only to look at 
one of the numerous drawings of architecture in 
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Jacopo Bellini’s Sketch Book in the Louvre, which 
was probably executed after Piero’s Flagellation. 
Jacopo Bellini certainly understood perspective, 
though most art historians have maintained the 
contrary. But you see to what insignificant uses he 
has put his knowledge. To him perspective is a 
pure trick and the motive of this interior is a 
childish delight in the fact of the vanish-point. More- 
over, his building has no sort of architectural style. 
Now if we return to Piero’s Flagellation we find 
that he has not simply been content with an effect 


of recession. Indeed, he seems almost to have 


achieved the aim which, as said at the beginning of 


this essay, was the philosopher’s stone of early Floren- 
tine painting—he seems to have got an estheti 
effect by means of mathematics. And when we 
come to consider the actual stvle of the building, 


the result is equally impressive. Instead of Brunel- 


lesco’s light, springy arches, or Donatello’s classical 
incrustations, we have severe, fluted columns, heavy) 
lintels, and this beautiful treatment of inlaid 
marbles by which Piero solves that pictorial prob- 


lem I mentioned earlier 
with pattern. 

Where did this style come from? One answer will 
occur to all of you immediately: this is the style of 
Leon Battista Alberti. Here, in the facade of his 
Tempio at Rimini you see the same type of columns, 
same system of proportions, and the same marble 
inlays. To take another example, this palace of the 
Queen of Sheba, in Piero’s fresco at Arezzo, is not only 
close to the Tempio, but resembles the facade of the 
Church of San Pancrazio in Florence. The whole 
feeling of Piero’s architecture, so unlike any of the 
Florentine backgrounds, is extraordinarily Albertian. 

Now Alberti’s transformation of Tempio was de- 


the combination of depth 
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,46, and Piero was in Rimini in 1451 and 
actually »ainted a fresco in the Tempio. Of course, 
Alberti’s alterations were not yet carried out; but 
there can be no doubt that Piero had seen his draw- 
ise his fresco of Malatesta in the Tempio 


signed in 


ings, bet 


shows an architectural motive exactly in the style of 


Alberti’s work. 

You notice I am assuming that Alberti influenced 
Piero. I could not, before such an audience, suggest 
that one of the greatest saints in your Calendar took 
his style from a painter. I might mention that Piero’s 
Flagellation has hitherto been dated by all scholars 
from the year 1445—that is to say, before Piero was at 
Rimini, and before any single building of Alberti’s 
was erected. But such a suggestion is impossible and 
| believe that the early dating of the Flagellation, 
which is only based on iconographical evidence, must 
be abandoned; and I would point to this as one of the 
many interesting side issues which our subject reveals. 

Though there seems to be no doubt that Piero was 
influenced by Alberti, the general effect of his archi- 
tectural style shows a difference of mood. It is, if I 


may so express it, brighter and finer, less massive and 
less vitruvian. It is a translation of Alberti and if we 
look at the Flagellation again we may remember that 
we meet this same translation of Alberti in the Palace 
of Urbino. The resemblance is too close to be acci- 
dental: for example, the doors have precisely the same 
proportions and the same relation to the wall; the 


surrounds have the same kind and amount of orna- 
ment and the same mouldings. In particular, the 
relation of marble or stone to brickwork is very simi- 
lar, only in his paintings Piero, not being concerned 
with the expense of materials, puts marble and 
porphyry instead of brick. A great deal has been 
written about the style of Urbino, but we still remain 
perfectly ignorant of its origins. Luciano Laurana, 
who used to be reckoned its architect, did not start 
work on the Palace till after 1465, and we know that 
parts of the building in the same strongly marked 
style which runs through the whole Palace had been 
executed previous to his arrival. Now, whether or not 
this picture was painted in 1445, Piero’s architectural 
style was certainly formed before 1460, and he had 
long been the leading artist of the Court of Urbino. I 
need not repeat that a Renaissance artist was not a 
mere painter, but a man who could be turned on to 
any kind of designing, and I am inclined to believe 
that it was Piero who gave the Palace of Urbino its 
peculiar style. His close connection with architecture 
is shown by the numerous painted views of ideal 
architecture which were produced by his workshop. 
hese show such a knowledge of architectural design 
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that they have even been attributed to Laurana him- 
self, though we have no evidence that he ever painted. 
He was, in fact, no more than a military engineer 
and these pictures are in the style of Piero’s other 
work. They are, as you see, developments of the 
drawing by Brunellesco referred to by Vasari which I 
mentioned at the beginning of the lecture. The one 
part of the Palace of Urbino which shows little 
relation to Piero is the arcading of the famous court- 
yard. Yet the one colonnade in Piero’s work, that 
shown in the upper part of the Altarpiece in the 
Perugia Gallery, is closely related to the Urbino style. 
When in 1474 Laurana was dismissed and the post of 
chief architect was given to Francesco di Giorgio, the 
same style was continued and I think we may say 
that he, too, became the architectural disciple of 
Piero. He added, however, a certain decorative fan- 
tasy which was peculiarly Sienese. The series of 
paintings done for the Palace of Urbino in 1475 and 
now in the Perugia Gallery provide the link between 
Piero and Francesco di Giorgio. They were designed 
under the direction of one of Piero’s pupils, Pietro 
Perugino, who executed two of them himself. You 
will see how close is this both in tone and style, to the 
work of Piero della Francesca, and you will see that 
it is extraordinarily similar to the facade of the Prefe- 
tura in Pesaro, a building which is generally 
attributed to Francesca di Giorgio. Later in life 
Perugino adopted a severer and less colouristic 
architectural style for his backgrounds, which I think 
owe a great deal to his study of Ghiberti made during 
his apprenticeship. In addition to the grace and 
spaciousness of the architecture in such a picture as 
his ‘Triptych in the Casa Albani, Perugino seems to 
have developed a distinct architectural style, in which 
the vaulting is always supported by tall, thin piers, 
never columns, with curious stilted arches. As far as 
I know, this style was not adopted by any well-known 
architect, but I have found it used in several unim- 
portant buildings in Umbria which date from Peru- 
gino’s time. This style he handed on to the young 
Raphael, and in his Sposalizio we see Raphael before 
the intervention of Bramante keeping close to the 
Umbrian style of architecture. So through Perugino 
we get one line of connection between the architec- 
ture of the two greatest painters of Central Italy. By 
following a rather different line we find that Piero 
della Francesca gives us a direct connection between 
Alberti and Bramante. This link is provided by 
Piero’s last great picture, the Madonna and Saints in 
the Brera, which is a perfect example of the Urbino 
style. I think it probable that the form of this niche is 
directly inspired by the apse of Alberti’s church Sant 
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\ndrea at Mantua, only, of course, Piero has Urbino, was the inspiration of some of his early 
immensely reduced the scale and has added _ this architectural works, such, for example, as is fore- 
magnificent shell. And I think it most probable that shadowed in the well-known engraving of the 
this picture which was certainly known to the young interior of a church, signed by Bramante. Here, too, 
Bramante, for it hung in one of the churches in we have a tradition to support us, because Vasari tells 
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us that this picture was not entirely from Piero’s hand, to complete our frustrated knowledge of Italian "0 

but was largely the work of a certain Fra Carnevale, Renaissance architecture. pt 

and elsewhere in his Life of Bramante he says that the And I think our study of Piero has suggested od 
architectural backgrounds of Fra Carnevale’s pic- —_ another point, that architecture in painting is often wes 
tures were Bramante’s earliest source of inspiration. in advance of constructed architecture and some- simy 

Finally, I would point out what is no doubt _ times influences it. 

familiar to you all, that we owe to Bramante the Finally, we have seen how architectural back- ase 

architecture of Raphael’s School of Athens which, as — grounds enabled the Italian painters of the earl may 

you see, bears a remarkable direct resemblance to the fifteenth century to express two of the deepes perl 

Piero, which Bramante must have seen as a boy. Now impulses of their time—romanticism and mathe- "ag 

I need not remind you that this magnificent building matics. Perhaps I have stressed that point too often. a 

is the only satisfactory record we have of Bramante’s but I could not help repeating it before this fresco. it 

design for the new St. Peter’s. The impassioned contemplation of Ancient Rome. ihn 
This, then, is one point I have tried to make to- the impassioned application of mathematical law manel 
night, that the backgrounds of pictures are essential never had a nobler result. the ] 
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Vote of Thanks 


Sir GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A.: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is with great pleasure that I will 
iv to fulfil the honourable duty imposed on me by your 
President to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Kenneth 
Clark for his most admirable and instructive Paper. We 
are all familiar with old paintings; we all know how, in 
the early paintings, the theme is brought together by 
buildings, but few, perhaps, have thought to study this 
as a connected subject, and I think we should be very 
erateful to Mr. Kenneth Clark for what he has told us 
to-night, for the way in which he has taken us through 
so many of the old works and made clear to us their 
bearing on architecture, which those of us who happen 
to be mere painters would have taken as a matter of 
course. We all know these things in the early paintings 
irom Angelico. Some little scene is brought together by 
the buildings behind which the little action has taken 
place. And it always seems as if the action takes place 
naturally, as we might see things happening now in the 
sueet, and that the people performing the action are 
voing about their business, much in the same way as 
people in the street would be now. I mean that the thing 
which comes through—speaking for myself alone and I 
suppose it comes to most of us—in these old pictures holds 
us, because we feel thatin these pictures the painters have 
taken hold of life, the life of their time, and have put 
enough life into the theme to bring it down to us, with, 
of course, the beauty sense and the skill that they had. 
But it was a something which was not exotic; we cannot 
hope to tackle anything of the same kind to-day. Sup- 
posing we were to try? We know, from Evelyn’s Diary 
when he went to Venice, how he saw the German Mer- 
chant House decorated with frescoes; it was done as a 
matter of course. We know that many other houses in 
Italy were decorated in the same way. If you want a 
corresponding thing to that to-day you will have to go 
to the great gas advertisements in Regent Street, which 
we see now. We cannot approach our work in the same 
simple way that the old painters did. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Clark has rendered us 
a service in putting this series of things before us, which 
may remind us, perhaps, that we in our architecture, and 
perhaps also in our way of living, are straying a little bit 
lrom the path. Yet I do not know. 

There is a matter which Mr. Kenneth Clark touched 
on, in his Paper, with some emphasis, and that is, the 
impulse that the invention, or the discovery, of perspec- 
live gave to art in the early days. That seems to me to 
mark the difference between the old literal rendering of 
the Byzantine and the modern representation. It is much 
the same difference, I think, that one finds between 
Oriental art or the art of the earliest times and the alter 
art. That is, the old men tried to describe, while the men 
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at a later date tried to represent. The old men ap- 
proached things from the point of view of a child who 
gives you the thing that is. Later on people began to see 
that the thing that is is not always the thing that appears. 
And the invention of perspective marks that point. It 
must have come back gradually. Vasari mentions how 
Pinturicchio discovered perspective. I give you the 
words: ‘‘Perspective which consisted in drawing in out- 
line with the help of intersections.’’ Of course he was 
followed by Uccello and Piero della Francesca, who was 
the greatest of the masters. There is this drawing in 
outline with the help of intersections, and it sets one 
contemplating. I cannot help thinking that at some 
time it must have occurred to someone who was trying to 
make a drawing that there was an imaginary picture 
plane, that is to say, that there was a plane surface 
between him and his object, and that if he could get the 
scene he was looking at on that surface, he would produce 
a true drawing. That idea, I think, has been followed 
up, and you can see that in old books on drawing, where 
the apparatus for drawing in that way by means of 
intersections is represented. That is a very interesting 
thing, and doubtless the earlier artists found out fore- 
shortening in that way. In some cases a piece of glass 
was placed between the draughtsman and the object 
and there was a fixed eyepiece, and, by means of chalk, 
he drew the outline on the glass. In other cases he had a 
horizontal thing which he was drawing on, covered 
with squares; he had: a vertical thing in front of him, 
wired with squares; he also had his fixed eyepiece, and 
he noted, by the intersections of these squares, where the 
different lines came. I think that is how perspective 
came to be discovered, and was eventually worked out in 
its formal way which we all had to go through as 
students. 

But what I have been saying, sir, is a little bit off the 
track; what IJ really wanted to do, what I got up to do, 
was to help in expressing the thanks of this meeting to Mr. 
Clark for his paper, which, no doubt, will set a good 
many of us thinking. The point that he made about the 
early artist inventing his architecture, and architects 
afterwards copying it was, probably, a very strong point. 
The Italians had about them, all the time, odds and ends 
of what remained of the old civilization, and it was more 
or less built into their buildings. And the painter, when 
he was devising his picture, thought he would get a 


jolly result if he put an arch here, a column there, and 


so on. He copied it, and eventually made up some sort 
of building. And afterwards, I think, the hint was taken 
by men who were actually making use of the old elements 
for their buildings. So perhaps we mere painters had a 
little to do with it. 

Once again, therefore, I ask you to give to Mr. Ken- 
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neth Clark a very hearty vote of thanks, and I hope one 


effect of the Paper will be that he will send us all to our 
history books to look up these obscure matters a little 


more in detail. 

Mr. W. T. MONNINGTON, A.R.A.: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen—It is a very great pleasure to have 
this opportunity of seconding Sir George Clausen’s vote 
of thanks to Mr. Kenneth Clark for his paper, to which I 
have looked forward with pleasure ever since I knew that 
he was going to read it. It seems to me most extra- 
ordinary that we should always have taken such 
interest in Italian painting and architecture, considering 
that our painting has been such a very different matter 
all through. The great difference is, I think, that the 
Italian painters were intent upon constructing all the 
time and, in a sense, were architects; whereas it is 
obvious that English painters, for the most part, have 
been interested in the appearance of Nature, rather than 
in constructing ideas. Mr. Kenneth Clark’s note about 
perspective is an explanation of all that, because under- 
standing of perspective is necessary for the creation on a 
plane of a series of solid objects. 

There is only one thing I wish to point out, and it is 
this. In a great number of the schools of painting in this 
country, students of painting are now given an oppor- 


tunity, which they very much value and relish, of 


acquiring some understanding of the art of architecture. 
I have an idea that that may lead to some new develop- 
ments in English painting, and turn the painter’s interests 
from the appearance of Nature to the actual construction 
of something in his mind. 

I do not want to take up more time now, and in any 
case I do not think I can add anything to the very 
interesting way in which Sir George Clausen has thanked 
Mr. Kenneth Clark for his most interesting paper. 

The PRESIDENT: I do not want to take up your time, 
ladies and gentlemen, as I would like some of our dis- 
tinguished guests and members to say a few words. 
But I cannot resist the temptation to say a word or 
two myself in appreciation of Mr. Kenneth Clark’s 
paper. He has opened up several lines of thought 
which I would like to develop, but I must not to-night. 
One point which interested me was one we know very 


well: the extraordinary amalgamation of the arts of 


the time of the Italian Renaissance—I mean the fact 
that artists in those days were not confined to water-tight 
compartments and it was difficult to tell whether a man 
was an architect, a painter or a sculptor; all worked at 
several arts. And I think that is one of the weaknesses 
of our modern times : that we are too apt to run our arts 
in water-tight compartments. 

Another point which interested me among those which 
Mr. Kenneth Clark raised was the way artists of that time 
regarded perspective. Mr. Clark says: *“The men ofthat 
time knew that Pythagoras had succeeded in relating the 
musical scale to mathematics—of stating, as it seemed to 
them, musical harmony in mathemitical terms.’ So he 
goes on explaining what is characteristic of our modern 
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times, the curious inclination of artists to fly ‘o science 


Why it should be so I do not know; whether | \\¢ liaisai 
brain is more constructed for scientific thou. + than ~ 
artistic thought I cannot say, but we always, e+ pecialh in 
times of lack of appreciation of art, fly to sci-nee. You 


find in all the later periods of artistic develop:nent that 
lacking the inspiring influence in art, peopic flew t 
science for formule in which they could expvess them. 
selves. That is an interesting feature of modern times 
we have gone to the machine for inspiration, 2nd that “ 
science, for modernist design. Italian Renaissance paint- 
ers apparently flew to the science of perspectiy to enable 
them to give visual art the same chances of exact success 
as the pre-Einstein mathematics. I think that a true yse 
of perspective in painiing is not necessarily the best thing 
for decorative painting. It is decorative painting which 
interests me, as an architect, more than any other 
aspect. I think a true use of perspective prevents the 
decorative painter giving a true sense of decoration: 
he may go too much for the third dimension. He should 
give width and height, and not too much depth. In other 
words, this work should not develop the third dimension, 
This feeling of depth is an enemy of true decorative 
work. 

But I must not detain you. The vote of thanks having 
been moved and seconded, I invite members or guests to 
take part in the discussion. I shall be glad if anyone who 
has anything to contribute will speak without further 
invitation. And I ask speakers to be as brief as possible 
and not to occupy more than five minutes. 

Professor ROGER FRY : I talk too much, Mr, 
President. I thought I knew a good deal about these 
Italian pictures; I knew every one of them in a sense, 
but I was delighted when I realised that in this 
lecture I was learning a good deal more about them than 
I ever knew before. It gave me most intense pleasure and 
interest, because I had never before gone into the ques- 
tion of these architectural backgrounds, as to where they 
came from, and so on, and it is an extraordinary addition 
to my knowledge of these pictures. I was more than eve 
bowled over by them when I saw them again on the 
screen, and that makes me a little bit critical of your 
remarks, sir, about this question of depth and flatness. 
Surely the School of Athens is one of the sublimest pieces 
of decoration in the world ? It is one essentially of depth. 
There is always a certain conflict between organisation 
in depth and organisation on the surface; but it is part 
of the artist’s business, and his chief gain, to reconcile 
those two. And in the case of the School at Athens it 
seems to me that the reconciliation is marvellously com- 
plete. It is my belief that one of the defects of English 
painting is that English painters have never realised 
fully enough how important is construction in depth. 
We have always been too superficially decorative, too 


much interested in decoration pure and simple, not as 


the expression of ideas. And I should like to hope that il 
in the future we develop a school of decorative design, 
it will be based upon the models of the Italian masters, 
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construct«:| as they are tremendously in depth rather 
than—w I think I had better not say! 
Mr. Bi.kKESFORD PITE [F.]: I venture to suggest, 


gir, that Uic Sistine Chapel owes a little to perspective; 
Michac! Angelo in his extraordinary use of perspective 
has given us a result which has enriched the world of 
art. 

[should like, by the way, to express the thanks of most 
of us to Zhe Times of this morning for that interesting 
illustration of a portion of Michael Angelo’s “Last 
Judgment.” 


To come to the subject of the paper, it is extra- 
ordinarily interesting to find how Mr. Kenneth Clark 
begins té ) vet personalities to work. If I might be critical 
for a moment, will he tell us the relative date of Brunel- 
lesco’s Chapel of the Badia at Fiesole ? for the reproduction 
of its proportions is obvious; and there is the same 
elongation of proportion in Brunellesco’s use of the 
Orders in the inside of San Lorenzo. I do not know that 
the elongation can be imputed to Ghiberti; I think that 
Ghiberti derived it from Brunellesco. 

It is diflicult for us to realise the wonder of the new 
world of the Renaissance and with what enthusiasm 
Alberti, the dilettanti, philosopher and poet, rushed into 
the study of antiquity as an altogether new world, and 
then produced his ten great books on the more or less 
semi-mathematical treatment of art. That is very 
characteristic—imagination combined with - science, 
a mathematical fury infusing his artistic soul. And we 
see it, of course, in the Temple at Rimini, in the curious 
architectural effects of the side chapels there. 

My acquaintance with the Italian painters of the 
time will not allow me to make suggestions, but is 
Crevelli’s work ignorant of perspective? Look at the 
fascinating way in which he piled up those backgrounds 
and features. 

I do not know how far the consideration of Mr. Ken- 
neth Clark has extended, but Bramante had a flair which 
the young architect feels to-day; his love of perspective, 
his idea of hugeness, and the art of drawing are very 
marked; his setting out of St. Peter’s in perspective, for 
instance. ‘This all had an effect. 

If you consider the effect of the discovery of perspec- 
tive on the imagination of the world, and add to that the 
enthusiasm for Roman antiquities, you get the material 
out of which these wonderful backgrounds were created. 
How we stand, in the present day, to these interesting 
subjects I do not know; but I cannot help believing that 
a very future generation, looking down upon our era, 
will impute much more to the discovery of photography 
in its effect on our current arts than we now realise. 
And that is where science comes in, it is where it has 
affected all our ideas of representation. The throwing 
away of perspective, and what you, sir, called decorative 
effect, is, | think, partly due to a reaction against 
photography. If we can get effects by photography, 


we, as artists, do not want them; we want a mode of 


expression which is not photographic or scientific. So 
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we can go back to art before perspective was discovered, 
and label it *‘Decorative.”” I hope the word decorative 
will not stand as a description of that form of art which 
is ignorant of the great discovery of perspective. 

But let me unite in what is the universal feeling of the 
meeting one of gratitude for the excellent paper, and for 
the delightfully graphic expression of the subject. 

Mr. GEOFFREY WEBB: It seems to me that the 
function of a speaker on an occasion like this is to suggest 

bearing in mind that the Lecturer will have some time 
at the end in which to reply—some amplification of the 
subject. But before I make my suggestion I would like 
to say how sorry I am that a man like Mr. Kenneth 
Clark, who started his life by writing a book on architec- 
ture, should now have devoted himself entirely to a study 
of the history of painting, a subject in a field which has 
been more than enough cultivated, whereas the field of 
architecture, particularly architecture in the fifteenth 
century, remains almost uncultivated. ‘There is no ade- 
quate book on the Italian architecture of the fifteenth 
century. Yet we see one of the men who might have 
written such a work permanently fixed in the great 
National Institution which almost forbids him doing it 
I hope I am not too gloomy in this—forbids him to ap- 
proach the subject except when he takes a holiday and 
comes to this Institute. 

What I wanted to say is, that Mr. Kenneth Clark’s 
paper suggested that the passion for perspective, as a part 
of science, as a way of putting salt on the tail of visual 
appearances, which he showed us to be a motive force 
in the fifteenth century, was, as far as I can see, equally 
passionately believed in by the architects of the seven- 
teenth century. When you try to find out the number of 
books which it was possible for the great masters in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century to have read, you will 
find that the greater part of them are Dutch mathemati- 
cal books on perspective. And then you come to Sir 
Christopher Wren himsel{—and here is a small point, in 
passing. The President has told us that when art was in 
a declining way it looked towards science. When Sir 
Christopher Wren took up architecture, he took it up as 
a scientist who was already well established in the eyes of 
the world, and I do not think that English art or archi- 
tecture was in a declining state in 1665. But there is the 
other point: in the notes in the Parentalia there is the 
suggestion that the way to design is to continually make 
perspectives from every possible point of view. And there 
is no doubt that Wren insisted on the importance of 
perspective in design in architecture, the last proof being 
that in 1707 Pozzo’s Perspective was translated into Eng- 
lish, with elaborate plates. It was printed at Greenwich, 
and is prefaced by a commendatory letter signed by 
Christopher Wren, Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor. Perhaps 
Mr. Kenneth Clark may be able, in his reply, to give us a 
word on the influence of the passion for perspective on 
the later architecture of the sixteenth century. I am 
quite aware that he has already given us God’s plenty, 
and that we have no right to expect more. 
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Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.]: We architects are a 
rapacious race, and when we get a paper so full of stuff 
as this is, we are inclined to ask what we can pinch from 
it. ‘The sight of the wonderful series of pictures which he 
showed us confirmed me in my view, an idea I have long 
held, that these picture backgrounds are a most stimu- 
latine source for theatrical scenery. I was sorry he did 
not show us more examples of the more fantastic pictures 
of Italian Renaissance, such as those by Carpaccio, and 
the series of life by St. Bernardino. There was one picture 


shown—I do not know to whom the Lecturer attributed 
it—which was full of suggestion, largely because such 
things cannot be built. ‘The defect of the Italian setting 
for Shakespeare’s Plays is that the stuff is all so exact. 
You get perfect pictures of the Venetian canals, which, 
because they are so realistic, are thrown out of gear by 
the boards taking the place of the water. I do not know 


whether many of you have seen Palladio’s Theatre at 
Vicenza. There is an elaborate facade with three streets 
going away from it, with the perspective exactly ren- 
dered, and it looks admirable and realistic until you get 
a friend to go behind the scenes and come down one of 
the streets. At his first entry you see he is about four 
times the height of the buildings. That does not matter 
in the fantastic setting, but it ‘‘gives the whole show 
away” when the setting is realistic. But these back- 
grounds of the pictorial order, because they are so un- 
constructable, take you away from the realm of realism 
to that of fantasy, and they are adapted to such settings 
because, however you look at them, they are fantastic. 
The designs are intended to be seen from one angle in 
the theatre, but from all other points the view is at sixes 
and sevens. I am not a frequent theatre-goer, but the 
only theatre I know which made use of that sort of design 
in England was for the production of Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night, ten years ago, when Henry Ainley was 
Malvolio. There was an enchanting scene taken from 
that type of picture, with a porch and a very steep flight 
of steps; and the porch was carried out in absurd pinks, 
golds and purples. It was a misfortune, I think, that Mr. 
Kenneth Clark could not show us the colouring of some 
of those backgrounds, because they are unrelated to 
Nature and are very delightful. Another set, which was 
based on later work, equally fantastic, was Lovat Fraser’s, 
for The Beggar’s Opera, which gave one the spirit of the 
eighteenth century without being in the least realistic. 

I wish to add my tribute to Mr. Kenneth Clark for his 
wonderful paper. 

Professor RICHARDSON [F.]: As a mere architect, 
and also a visitor to every European art gallery, and a 
frequenter of the National Gallery and a purchaser of the 
picture postcards sold there, and the owner of a large 
picture by Andrea del Sario, in which a small piece of 
architecture appears, I have listened with feelings of 
great excitement to Mr. Kenneth Clark’s paper. And 
the lesson I draw from it is, that to-day, more than ever, 
there is need for the architect to study art and draughts- 
manship. It is the lack of those in contemporary life 
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which leads architects to express themselves |). means o 
straight lines, and nothing more. You know, s’:. it is time 
somebody said this sort of thing. That, I think, is the 
great lesson we have learned to-night by this very ex. 
cellent lecture. 

[It would be impertinent for me to go over t.+ ground. 
but I should like to break a lance with Mr. Kenneth 
Clark on some points. One is when Brunellesco found a 
means of dispensing with Ghiberti’s services. .\nd there 
are other things we can learn from the slides and the talk 
One is Donatello’s treatment of the arcades, and the ip- 


troduction of the figures in the spandrils. Donatello’s 
work anticipates Peruzzi’s treatment of the spandrils by 
7o years. There are also many other points. 

My great purpose in rising is to speak of the humanis- 
ing influence of draughtsmanship; the ability to conceive 
in three dimensions; but not by mathematical perspec- 
tive. I like to think of the free perspective which knows 
no rules, the sort you can see round, that you can draw 
over; I like to think of the perspective of some of the 
modern buildings, of the facilities they offer to painters, 
If the architect would be content to leave plain surfaces 
alone and not worry them with chromium plating, and 
so on, but would invite painters to exercise their skill on 
them, we should have as a result a living and vital con- 
temporary art. 

[ join in paying a compliment to the erudition of Mr. 
Geoffrey Webb and Professor Fry; those two gentlemen 
are doing more to stem the torrent of—call it what you 
like—than anybody else. 

Mr. KENNETH CLARK, in reply: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I cannot thank you enough for the 
reception you have given me. It is always rather a terri- 
fying task for a layman to address architects, but your 
kind reception has conquered all my fears, which were 
considerable. 

Sir George Clausen spoke about the picture plane and 
the flat piece of glass or network stretched in front of the 
painter, and that gives me a chance of saying something 
about this question of perspective, which seems to have 
taken on an unexpected prominence in the discussion 
The Renaissance painters did not think of perspective 
purely as a mere trick, and that is the point I tried to 
make. They seemed to me, certainly in the case of Piero 
della Francesco, to regard it as a method of organising 
the position of their figures. I think both of them worked 
out their composition in a ground plan before realising 
them in a painting. They drew a plan in which the 
figures were seen from above, and placed them at 
intervals, which they worked out by ordinary rules ot 
proportion. 

I am grateful to Mr. Monnington for his understand- 
ing of what I .aeant when I spoke of the Italians as great 
constructors in their architectural backgrounds. 

The President raised a number of points which are so 
controversial that, as his guest, I can hardly touch upon 
them. He said something which I venture to think he 
cannot have meant: that art only called in science when 
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‘cline. As that sentence was spoken about 
teenth century, when art was more in the 
an in the whole history of the human race, 
ip thinking that I have misinterpreted what 


fessor Fry, I have a feeling of deep gratifica- 
should have been able to teach him anything. 
everything which has to do with the history 
been very largely my master, and for one to 
jaster getting up and saying “*You have taught 


hing” isan almost embarrassing experience. 


Beresford Pite challenged me on several 


ved me in regard to Badia di Fiesole, which 


incidentally is not supposed to be the work of Brunellesco, 


though it 1 
architec tu 


very greal 


s worthy of him. It was built about 1440. The 


re of Ghiberti’s backgrounds, which are not of 


importance, differ considerably from the style 


of Brunellesco. I cannot agree that Brunellesco and his 
school ever achieved the same slimness and height which 


would hay 
depended 


e been impracticable in construction, and they 
so much on the contrast of colour and materials 


that the two styles are not comparable. Sta Spirito, which 


is the most 
after his d 
that done 
most influe 


famous of Brunellesco’s works, was completed 
eath, and the part which is most Ghibertian is 
by Sangallo, who, as I said, was the architect 
‘nced by Brunellesco. San Lorenzo I feel is very 


different in perspective and in treatment. Still, after all, 


Ghiberti’s 


architectural backgrounds are of relatively 


small importance, and I do not give them weight in 


compariso 


n with the architectural background of Fran- 


cesco, Which I do believe to have great architectural, 


as well as 


pictoral, importance. 


Professor Pite also spoke of Bramante, but unfortunate- 


ly, owing t 
two minut 


Bramante, 


o the forty minutes limit—which I exceeded by 
es—I was not able to carry my paper as far as 
except to show you one or two slides. 
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Nothing could have given me greater pleasure than 
Mr. Webb’s remarks about my misdirection of my life. 
I agree with everything he said, and if I am granted time 
and life, I hope very much to return to writing about 
architecture. I have been trying for many years to write 
a book about Alberti, but, so far, it has only got as far as 
notes. I wish I could say something, as he urged me to 
do, about perspective in the seventeenth century, but I 
am afraid I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Fletcher spoke about fantastic architecture, and, 
Heaven knows, it is a delightful subject. I tried this even- 
ing, as I was speaking to a body of architects, to limit 
myself to buildings which might conceivably have been 
executed, but it would have been as delightful to have 
spoken about buildings which could never have been 
executed, except in canvas and plaster. That is a subject 
in itself, going down to the designs of Bibiena and his con- 
temporaries; it would be a splendid subject for a paper. 

Finally, Professor Richardson brought up poor Ghi- 
berti in order to knock him down. But, as I have said, I 
do not give much weight to those backgrounds, and I 
think Professor Richardson should not give too much 
weight to the rather prejudiced accounts in Vasari of the 
relations between Brunellesco and Ghiberti. Vasari got 
his account from Manetti, who was a pupil of Brunellesco; 
he and Ghiberti were co-workers, and naturally they 
quarrelled. Ghiberti left an account of their relations, in 
his Commentarii, and it gives a different point of view. 

Donatello’s figures in the spandrils I should have 
thought were inspired by the Arch of Titus; they were 
taken from the antique, out of numerous sketch-books 
of antique motifs, of which several exist. I hope that later 
on Professor Richardson will be so kind as to show me 
what the motif in Donatello’s spandrils is, which antici- 
pated architectural ornament by 70 years. 

I can say no more than thank you for the very kind 
reception which you have given me. 
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* HypRARIUM,” OR VILLAGE WATER-HOUSI 


RURAL SANITATION 


BY J. H. COSTE, F.I.C., F.INST.P., 


CHIEF CHEMIST TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


The following paper is a condensed version of the Chadwick Public Lecture delivered by the Author at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers on 5 December 1933 


The efforts of pioneers, like Edwin Chadwick, have 
accustomed the dwellers in towns to a standard of sani- 
tation which causes some shock when they spend a 
country holiday in an otherwise delightful farmhouse. 
They do not, even then, fully realise that the esthetic 
discomforts, though the most obvious, are not the 
greatest disadvantages of rural sanitation, or rather, 
insanitation. Not only is the disposal of excreta un- 
pleasant, but the system used is only too often a means 
of contaminating both food and drinking water. Even in 
country mansions where the advantages of water-borne 
sanitation are provided, the relations of sewage disposal 
and water supply may be more intimate than is pleasant 
or healthy. Institutions, including even hospitals, are not 
in all cases satisfactorily provided in this respect. In fact, 
rural conditions are, and always have been, far from 
satisfactory. In the past, disease was accepted as an in- 
evitable thing and was not attributed to any removable 
cause, and in many districts the native inhabitants 
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Fic. 2.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE VILLAGE WATER-HOUSE 


might attribute intestinal attacks to over indulgence in 
fruit, or other country delicacies, rather than to defective 
sanitation; in any case, they usually died elsewhere than 
at the seat of infection. 

The problem of sanitation in thinly populated dis- 
tricts, where a system of main drainage cannot possibly 
be developed until the population has so greatly increased 
as entirely to alter their rural character, is a very difficult 
one; individual houses or groups of houses must be pro- 
vided for in some way, if life in such districts is to be 
made reasonably safe. Safety must include a due regard 
for the health of neighbours as well as that of the com- 
munity directly concerned. 

Considerations of convenience require that both the 
place of easement and the water supply should be within 
a very small distance of the actual dwelling and conse- 
quently of one another, whilst the primitive character ol 
the former in the humbler establishments has usually 
necessitated its being situated outside the house, a not 
very convenient arrangement. The arrangement requir- 
ing least attention, and consequently causing least 
obvious unpleasantness was a fairly deep and leaky pit 
in permeable soil with suitable surface fittings and 
shelter from the elements. A rather deeper pit served as 
a well for collecting the water needed for the establish- 
ment and in doing so necessarily received contributions 
from the tier appliance, more particularly if a separate 
soak-away was not provided for wash water. ‘This inti- 
mate circulatory system is by no means extinct in Eng- 
land at the present day. It exists in a more elaborate 
form in large establishments, and the following case of 4 
house where Queen Victoria had visited came under my) 
notice a few years ago. ‘The combined sewage of the man- 
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through a series of cesspools which, I was 
eded emptying, dug in the chalk on a sloping 
rflowing one into the other. The water for 
hment was derived from a deep well in the 


sion pass 
told, nei 
site and o 


the esta! 


same chalk, and certain anomalies in the results of 


analysis }cd to an inspection which revealed the above 


facts. ‘Tlic house, which had been uninhabited for some 
time, Was subsequently connected with the public water 
supply, n the drainage from the cesspools no doubt 
found its way into some other water supply after having, 
it may hoped, travelled long enough for complete 


purific ation to be effected. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF RURAL 
SANITATION 

What are the requirements of rural sanitation in the 
restricted sense in which sanitation is usually under- 
stood? ‘They seem to me to include: 

(1) A supply of water, unpolluted, or free from the 
ill-effects of pollution, sufficient in amount for all pur- 
poses of the community concerned, comprising drinking, 
cooking, washing of the person and of clothes and house- 
hold fabrics, and for cleansing the house and domestic 
utensils. 

2) Provision for the disposal of waste water, resulting 
from household operations, without contaminating the 
water supply. 

3) Means of disposal of excreta, either alone or com- 
bined with (2), also without affecting the water supply 
or food of the community, in a manner which shall be 
inoffensive and not require undue attention. 

As to the first requirement, it is only under exceptional 
circumstances that a community has settled in a place 
where there is not a water supply which is believed to be 
adequate for normal purposes. Some fortified places 
come under this category; but as they are hardly 
what is usually known as rural, they do not come 
within our purview. In the days when most of our Eng- 
lish villages were established, the smallness of the popu- 
lation and its scattered nature reduced this need for 
water to one principally of amount rather than of quality, 
although from the earliest times special qualities were 
attributed to the water of certain localities. 

For the second requirement, according to the system 
adopted for disposing of excreta, wash water may go to a 
soakaway or a combined system may deal with both 
wastes as sewage. : 

Unless the third requirement is fulfilled it cannot be 
truthfully said that there is any sanitation. On this point 
itmust be remembered that the protection of food from 
lies, which may have come from excrement exposed to 
their visits, is as important as protection of the water 
supply. Hence earth closets represent the minimum safe 
means of disposal. Unless, however, they are provided 
with a proper supply of dried earth, which is renewed as 
used, they will become both offensive and dangerous; 
it should be the duty of some responsible person to see 
that this is done; then, and then only, do they form a 
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satisfactory means of disposal of excreta. The earth, 
which must be periodically emptied, has some enhanced 
fertilising value. 

Of recent years, both in England and France, 
“chemical” closets have come into some favour. In 
these excreta fall through a sealing layer of heavy 
mineral oil into a strong solution of caustic alkali in 
which solid matters are dissolved or dispersed. ‘The 
method seems chemically sound, as excreta are sterilised, 
denatured, sealed from the air and from the visits of flies, 
and the contents of the tank may be emptied on to a 
waste patch of land without doing any real harm, The 
liquid must be still so caustic as to be dangerous to plant 
erowth, and the mineral oil is an undesirable dressing 
for garden or arable soil. The upkeep is probably not 
costly, but they do not seem to me suited for permanent 
use in a continuously occupied house; they are, how- 
ever, an important contribution to rural sanitation. 


WATER SUPPLY 

The amounts of water required per head vary accord- 
ing to the habits of the people concerned and are, 
naturally, much less in places where water closets have 
not been installed. The use of a 2 or 2} gallon flushing 
cistern is clearly incompatible with a consumption of, 
say, 10 gallons per head per day. The following table is 
taken from a paper on “Rural Water Supplies,” by Mr. 
T. Marsland, read at the Blackpool meeting of the British 
Waterworks Association, in June, 1933. 

The following rates per head per day, excluding trade 
supplies and excessive waste, have been proved to be a 
fair average: 

Small villages and hamlets with stand tap 
supplies 5-10 gals. 


‘ - e g 
Larger villages without the water carriage 

system... 9 on Ss vee 10-20 gals. 
Larger villages with water carriage system 20-25 gals. 
Residential villages on the fringe of towns 20-30 gals. 
Larger residential districts 35 gals. and upwards 

The requirements of small villages appear very modest, 
but the need for fetching water from a public stand tap or 
pumping from one’s own well tend to induce an economy 
of water with which the townsman is unacquainted. 

This question of rural water supply has received much 
notice in the press and the President of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Alan E. L. Chorlton, who 
is also a Member of Parliament, has been very active in 
the matter. His paper read recently at the Public Works, 
Roads and Transport Congress on Pooling of Supplies by 
interconnection of Water Undertakings, Regional Grids 
and Trunk Mains through Rural Areas evoked a very 
animated discussion, in which the representatives of the 
larger undertakings mainly called attention to the diffi- 
culties of his proposal, whilst delegates from rural dis- 
tricts stressed the need for something to be done, whether 
by grids from large trunk mains or by making the best 
use of the many sources of water with which this country 
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PLAN 


Fic. 3.— DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION AND PLAN, SHOWING HOW DROUGHT 
IS LIABLE TO CAUSE POLLUTION OF WELL WATER 


still abounds, but which have been utilised rather with a 
view to the needs of the immediate vicinity than with 
regard to the wants of larger districts. 

The Ministry of Health has recently devoted much 
attention to the important problem of rural water sup- 
plies. Early in the year a memorandum on this subject 
was issued and within the last week the Minister an- 
nounced that considerable help in the way of grants 
would be given to assist authorities in grappling with the 
question. ‘The possibility of a run of dry seasons is by no 
means remote and various outbreaks of disease have 
shown that the question of quality as well as that of quan- 
tity must be considered. It, therefore, is a matter that 
brooks ho delay. 

For many districts, I fear, 
available for many years. But it is not unreasonable to 


a piped supply cannot be 


suggest as an aim that in every village there should be a 
public stand tap, well or pump capable of giving at all 
times enough water of drinkable quality for drinking, 


washing of the person and house cleansing, with facilities 
for washing linen and clothes, at least as good as the 
washing places one sees at sides of streams in villages on 
the Continent. Also, wherever possible, a bathing place 


should be provided where children can learn to swim and 
those adults who care to can keep up this healthful exer- 
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cise. Some opportunity for baths in winter d 
unreasonable. 
In view of the increasing popularity of swi:nming jn 
England, it does seem that every place, howescr small]. 


10t seem 


which is situated near a fairly clean river sho provide 
facilities for swimming. A mere dam, wit eparate 
screened dressing accommodation for both <«xes, and 
regular cutting of weeds would, in many Cases, ‘\irnish al] 
that is needed. Ponds are liable to become very un- 
pleasant if the use is large, relative to thei ze, and 
baths worked on the fill and draw system are an abomin- 
ation. The recent campaign tor clean baths has done a 
great deal of good. Vhe Strandbaden and floating baths 


on Continental rivers and bathing places on the Thames 
show what can be done at very little cost. ‘lank baths, 
unless filtration and chlorination are adopted, should not 
be erected. 

Che design of village water houses (Figs. 1 and 9). 
with the supply fountain and a summer washery under a 
colonnade and an enclosed winter washhouse and bath- 
rooms, with heating apparatus, and, over all, a storage 
cistern, is worthy of the attention of local authorities. 
With such an establishment, and if people could be in- 
duced to use it, house-to-house distribution of water 
could be reduced to a minimum and the common supply 
could be treated to render it sate. We give purified water 
to armies in the field, but we do not trouble to see that 
these men and their children can get it in the land for 
which they fought. 


POLLUTED WATER SUPPLIES 

In many houses and institutions which have private 
water supplies yielding adequate amounts the quality is 
not always good or even safe, as has been found during 
the last summer. In arranging a new supply the present 
character and probable development of the surrounding 
land must be considered; the chosen supply should be 
submitted to both chemical and bacteriological examina- 
tion, the former showing the past history and probability 
of future fluctuations, and the latter giving the present 
state as to contamination with sewage or polluted surface 
water. If the only available source is at all doubtful in 
character, chlorination seems to afford the simplest 
means of rendering it absolutely safe. For institutions 
chlorination, softening and, if needed, filtration present 
no real difficulties. 

In the most difficult, and perhaps the most common, 
case the water can only be obtained from a shallow 
well, seldom a satisfactory source. A shallow well 1s 
merely a means of tapping the water which is either 
flowing as a continuous invisible tributary towards some 
stream at a lower level, which a map of the district will 
show, or is accumulating in a close basin among hills 
In either case there will be some obvious direction 0! 
flow. ‘The well may be considered, therefore, as drawing 
water mainly from the area up-stream, but as the level 
in it is lowered by pumping, the water all round 


it 
lle . . . 1] 
remaining at a higher level, begins to flow in from all 
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sides, bu: -cill mainly from up-stream. In times of low 
rainfall underground stream slows down and _ the 
region ¢ ibuting to the well more nearly approaches a 
circle, \ 1 represents the form of the collecting area 
in peri { absolute drought, if, indeed, the collecting 
area docs not entirely disappear. The diagram (Fig. 3 
shows robable course of events. Clearly pollution 
‘< more ly to take place as the level of water in the 
soil falls and drainage that normally is carried forward 
and dillised is now brought, by pumping, into the 
collecti one, 

[ think the only safe way of dealing with such supplies 


le when the level in the well falls much below 
the normal, to sterilise. ‘This sounds formidable, but 
if a large tank, or even a 5-gallon jar, is available, its 
capacity can be found and a simple dipping pipette 
and a supply of liquor sode chlorinate (B.P. 1914) in an 
umber-coloured stoppered bottle furnished by the local 
pharmacist.* Some water should be pumped into the 
tank, up to half its capacity if it is a metal one, then the 
required volume of chlorinated soda added and the tank 
filled. In half an hour after filling the water should be 
sterile, but it would be well to chlorinate overnight. 
If unpleasant tastes are, developed, passing so much of 
the chlorinated water as is required for drinking through 
asimple sand filter with a layer of activated carbon will 
render it tasteless, (See table, Fig. 4.) Sterilisation by 
means of ozone offers some advantages over chlorination 
in establishments where the use of water is large enough 
to justify the cost of a suitable plant, especially when 
electricity is available or can easily be generated. 

The well or other source of water should be upstream 
relative to the flow of land water) of the house, and the 
arrangements for disposal of wastes of all kinds down- 


1s, al 


AMOUNTS OF LIQUOR SOD CHLORINAT#£ 
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stream. The water from deep wells, springs or upland 
streams is less likely to need chlorination than that from 
shallow wells; but a county survey should be made, and 
wherever a water shows signs of pollution a formula for 
chlorination should be given on a form which could be 
taken to the pharmacist, who might find this service 
form a useful side-line more proper to his profession than 
the sale of lipstick or face powder. 


SOAK-AWAYS FOR WASHING WATER 

Che small volume of water used in households where 
there is no piped water supply can be dealt with by a 
soak-away, but it must be so constructed that the wate 
does really soak away and does not merely waterlog 
the foundations. Some sort of grease interceptor is de- 
sirable. ‘This may take the form of a trap or even a small 
bale of straw at the outlet of a not too large drainpipe 
which carries the water a few feet from the house and 
discharges into a hole filled with loose brick rubbish, 
coke or clinker. Advantage should be taken of any natu- 
ral fall of ground, and if the soil is heavy the distance 
from the house should be greater and the drainage pro- 
vided be sufficient to ensure that water gets away. ‘The 
planting of water-loving plants will afford a means of 
facilitating this, and may furnish a useful and ornamental 
screen. This matter should be looked into when buying 
or leasing a country residence. I knew of one where the 
bath discharged under the flooring, a fact which was 
only discovered after the house was taken. 

Arrangements of the kinds already mentioned are only 
suitable where a high standard of civilised comfort is not 
considered. If the water supply is sufficient for a reason- 
able use of baths and the maintenance of modern house- 
hold cleanliness, a combined system with water flushing 


B.P. 1914) REQUIRED FOR CHLORINATING 


VARIOUS VOLUMES OF WATER TO THE EXTENT NAMED 


The number of gallons of water shown in the columns below require the number 


Parts per 
million of 


chlorine. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 
Ol O°2 O°4 or5 O°7 o'9g I 
072 Or4 0-8 3 1*4 1S 2°2 
O3. 05 orl 1-6 2 i 29 3°2 
Or4 . Q"7 I*4 2°2 a | 3°6 1°3 
O35. 0-9 1-6 2°7 3°6 4°5 5°4 
0°0 i-3 2-2 $2 4°3 5°4 6:5 
0-7 rs 2°6 3°8 571 6-3 7 
08 I°4 28 4°3 5°6 7°2 8-6 
0-9 1°6 3°2 4°9 6°5 8-1 9°7 
1-0 1°8 3°6 5°4 7°4 gO II 


Fic. 4. 


lhe amounts for other numbers of gallons can be found by multiplication. 


dividing those in the Table by 4. 


of c.c.’s shown underneath. 





70 so go 100 200 500 1,000 
1°3 I°4 1°6 1-8 3°6 go 18 
2°5 2°9 $°2 3°6 7°72 18 36 
3°8 4°3 +°9 54 U1 27 54 
51 5°7 6-5 7°2 15 36 72 
6°4 73 8-o 9:0 18 45 go 
7°5 5-6 9°7 11 22 54 109 
8-9 10 II 13 25 63 127 
10 U1 13 I4 29 72 145 
11 13 15 16 33 81 163 
13 14 16 13 36 90 181 


The volumes of *‘chloros” required can be found by 


*-*Chloros,” which is four times as strong, may be used. 
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for closets is without doubt most satisfactor For institu- 


tions, especially hospitals, this is the only really satis- 
factory system, especially having regard to the large 
amount of washing necessary in such places and the risk 
of infection, if excreta are not immediately carried away. 


THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF SANITATION 
As the whole question of disposal of excreta and such 
waste matters is, apart from hydraulic engineering, one 


of chemistry or biochemistry, we may well pause to 
consider the chemical and biological nature of the 
matters we are dealing with, and the changes which it is 
desired to bring about in them. 

Urine contains all those undesirable constitutents 
accumulated by the blood in its passage round the body 
which have been filtered out in the kidnevs. Besides 
much common salt 
phate, it contains a large group of amino and amido 


sodium chloride) and some phos- 


bodies, with carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and _ nitrogen 
as their principal constituents. Although it is, when 
collected with proper precautions, a sterile fluid, except 
in certain morbid conditions of the bladder or urinary 
passages, it is a good culture medium for many bacteria. 
especially for those which can convert its nitrogenous 
constituents into ammonia. The fzces include all those 
matters in the food which will not yield to the action of 
the solvent agents and enzymes with which it has been 
treated in the upper parts of the alimentary canal, and 
in addition bodies contributed by the glands on the inne1 


surface of the colon and vast numbers of bacteria. 
amounting to billions per head per day. The most pro- 
lific of these bacillus coli MMU) is so characteristic ol 
excretal matter that its presence in water is used as the 
most delicate means of detecting sew pollution. 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


Besides the constituents of urine and feces sewage. 
contains soap, grease and other residues from domestic 
operations, with, approximately, the hole of the wate 
used in the household. Domestic sewage from isolated 


houses or small groups of hous¢ institutions usually 
ue 1 


travels only a very short ¢ 


; stance belore reaching the 
treatment plant. Hence before any real treatment can 
be applied it is necessary to convert the liquid with 
coarse solids in it into a relatively homogeneous fluid like 
town sewage, which in passing through lone sewers has 
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undergone digestion, resulting in partial liq: 
the coarser solids and their general dispersion 


iction ol 
oughout 


the liquid. This is usually done in “septic ks,” first 
consciously used at Exeter, by Cameron an ommin, 
[In small installations near a dwelling it is | to use a 
covered tank, as these workers did, but desired 
anerobic changes will go on in any tank wh EXPoses 
a surface of liquid to the air which is small rel. tive to its 
capacity. ‘The inlet of the septic tank should be below 
the level of liquid it is intended to maintain, as also 
should the outlet on the opposite side, this latter being 
furnished with a siphon with a short leg outside so that 


the crust which forms on the surface of the liquid js 
undisturbed. If the tank is covered, it should have a 
ventilation pipe to remove gases formed during digestion 
as well as evil-smelling vapours into the air well above 
the level of any windows. In the septic tank some of the 
constituents of the sewage are gasified, the principal gas 
formed being methane or marsh gas, with carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen and some hydrogen. In separate digestion 
tanks for sewage sludge the constituents yielding gas seem 
to be the fatty acids of the soap, although it is known that 
cellulose will yield methane when fermented. In addition 
to gas formation some solids are brought into solution and 
others deposited at the bottom or buoyed to the top; but 
the accumulation of solids in the tank is slow, and they 
are much less offensive than those of the original sewage. 
The capacity should be equal to from one to three days’ 
flow. The septicised sewage is now fit for treatment de- 
signed to purify it. This, to be effective, must entirels 
change its character from a turbid and rather foul- 
smelling liquid, full of bacteria and a favourable medium 
for their growth, into a clear one containing so little 
organic matter that surviving sewage bacteria may be in 
a moribund condition, rendered more so by the presence 
of highly oxidised compounds, or at least the absence ol 
highly oxidisable ones. This may be done, and still is 
often done, by the simple and, under suitable conditions, 
effective process of land irrigation, or by the more in- 
tensive method of securing the same object, treatment in 
biological ‘‘filters,” as they are still called, although the 
action in them is not strictly one of filtration nor only 
biological. It is, in fact, very complicated and is not by 
any means entirely due to the action of bacteria, which 
were formerly considered to be the sole agents of purifica- 
tion in such tanks or filters. 

robic purification of sewage, or, indeed, of any othe 
organic matter, seems to be a combination of surface 
action on colloids—in the form of “humus” or “‘activated 
causing the separation of matters from solution 
or quasi-solution, together with the simplification of othe 
complicated organic matters during their _ passag' 
through the alimentary tracts of protozoa and the oxida- 
tion of the simpler matters thus formed by the oxygen 0! 
the air through the agency of bacteria. We have, there- 
fore, the biochemical life processes of animal and veget- 
able organisms and physio-chemical action all con- 
tributing to purification. 

It is inadvisable to attempt land treatment on a heav\ 


sludge” 
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is liable to become waterlogged; but if lightish 
» away from a building standing in fair-sized 

available, this treatment may be advan- 
-ptic or digestion tanks should be provided in 
nd the overflow from these should flow well 
nd, which should also be arranged for alterna- 


soil, wh 
land slo; 
grounds 
tageous 
duplica 


over the 

ow of treatment. Suitable channels should be provided 
for distribution of the sewage and crops of rye-grass or 
other coarse fodder sown. The land must be well 
drained and should receive periodical dressings of lime. 
The lime content at any time should be enough for a 


sample of dried soil to effervesce when hydrochloric acid 
is poured on it. 

The ratios of area irrigated to total irrigable area should 
be about 1 : 3 where land filtration, with drains, is used, 
and 1:5 for simple surface (‘‘broad’’) irrigation. Still 
more land is needed for growing cereals and crops, for 
which sewage-treated scil is unsuitable, to make a work- 
ing farm. ‘The best soils worked in the best way may be 
suitable for 250 to 500 persons per acre of irrigable 
land and the worst hardly capable of dealing with 
sewage from 40 to 60 persons. 

For small isolated houses and bungalows a simple 
combination of intercepting trap, septic tank and coarse 
and fine contact beds yields satisfactory results and needs 
very little attention; the septic tank seldom needs empty- 
ing or the beds renewing. Good clinker is a_ better 
material for the contact beds than the usual coke, which 
disintegrates rather more rapidly. The filter bed should be 
exposed to the air—it might be surrounded by a hedge— 
and such an installation has to my knowledge worked 
well for eighteen months and other similar ones for 
longer periods. The household in question is small, but 
full use is made of an abundant water supply. 

For institutions with, say, 200 or more inmates, the 
activated sludge process, which is really only a means of 
purifying sewage by biological means in tanks or channels 
instead of in “filter beds,” has been found successful, 
especially possessing advantages where land is scarce. 
The plants are not complicated and are very compact. 
Further, there is no nuisance from smell. It is remarkable 
that this process has been adopted not only in India with 
its hot climate, but in Canada and some of the colder 
European countries, and found to yield good results in 
winter as well as in summer. Some of the smaller plants 
are arranged for remote control, which is convenient 
in institutions where the resident engineer has very varied 
duties to perform. 

Those who wish to do anything to improve rural sani- 
tation must realise two things : ‘That the problem must 
be considered as a whole and that the best schemes can 
only be effective if they are worked with the will to 
succeed and with intelligence. Until the rustic mind 


wishes for a good water supply and clean disposal of 


excreta and other wastes and the bungaloid mind 
realises that a superficial imitation of the conditions which 
are only possible in towns by the skill of experts is not 
sanitation, no real progress will be made. 
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ADDENDUM 


I have considered carefully how one should set about 
starting to live in a house without a piped supply of 
water. If there is an existing well, its relation to the 
existing means of disposal of excreta should be considered. 
If these are either at a higher level, at the point of dis- 
charge (or of the first point of leakage which is the real 
locus of discharge), or are nearer the well than, say, 
three times its depth, the well should be abandoned or 
the sewer lengthened to secure this minimum distance, 
and the abandoned sewage plant emptied and a good 
dose of chloride of lime added and the tank or cesspool 
filled up with water. The well should be examined, its 
surroundings cleaned, chloride of lime sprinkled over the 
ground around the well and, if the soundness of the casing 
is doubted, a good collar of concrete laid for, say, three 
feet around the well head, which should be fitted with a 
cover, The interior of the well should be examined, 
cleaned, made good where faulty, and then a volume of 
water at least equal to the volume standing in the well, 
which can be ascertained by considering it as a cylinder 
of known dimensions, pumped to waste and a sample 
taken in a clean bottle, which after cleansing has been 
several times filled and emptied from the well, and which 
is fitted with a stopper or a new well-fitting cork, and at 
once sent to an analyst, requesting him to say (1) if the 
water is fit for drinking without treatment, (2) if it could 
be made fit by chlorination, and (3) how many cubic 
centimetres of “chloros”’ containing 10 per cent., or of 
chlorinated soda (B.P. 1914) containing 2} per cent. 
should be added to 100 gallons to leave a trace of free 
chlorine after 30 minutes of addition, and is the use of 
activated carbon necessary to remove taste, after 
chlorination? 





An ANCIENT Pusiic LAvorr in VAR, FRANCE 
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A general view of the building from the west. The main entrance is at the left side from a courtyard adjacent to the Memorial Hall 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS, MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Architects: W.G. Newton and Partners [FF.] 


The building contains complete chemistry and biology 
departments with two lecture theatres and is for a 
public school of 750 boys. The cost pe! foot cube of the 
structure was 1s. o3d., approximately half being the 
reinforced concrete structure and half general builders’ 
work and services. The completely equipped building 
cost 1s. 43d. per foot cube. 

THE FOUNDATIONS 

The site is on a flat valley bottom behind the Memorial 
Hall, built by the same architects in 1925, and close to the 
River Kennet. The pier foundation (see sections) was 
specially provided in order to meet the bad site conditions; 
a good bearing could only be obtained at a depth of 11 
feet below surface and the ground was waterlogged. The 
hole for each pier was pumped dry, the reinforcement 
was placed and the concreting completed in one day. 
THE PLAN AND STRUCTURE 

The building is in five units, separated by expansion 
joints, comprising the central block with back extension 
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SECTION AA 


and the four laboratory wings. Strips of wallboard fill the 
expansion joints. The structure consists of posts support- 
ing beams, which both serve as breast walls to windows 
and carry from their lower edges the Tee-beam floors (see 
isometric drawing on page 353). The ground floor is also 
carried on beams, there being no load on the surface ol 
the soil. 

The plan is set out with pier centres at a spacing of 
21 feet 6 inches, the horizontal dimensions of the labora- 
tories being two of these units by one. This was adopted 
partly in order to permit re-use of formwork. The small 
lecture theatre is arranged under the rake of the large 
theatre (see section AA). The latter seats 108 boys and 
is equipped with a cinema projection room having 
apertures and space for three projectors. The plans 
reproduced on this page show the central placing of the 
store and preparation room, from which the three hand- 
operated lifts, communicating easily with all laborator- 
ies, are accessible. 








SECTION BB 
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five units, separated by expansion 


joints. These units comprise the 
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The plan is set out to a pier 
spacing of 21 feet 6 inches, pe 

mittine considerable re-use of 
formu ork. 7 he laboratort S are 
two of these units lone and 
one t& ide > the rooms between the 
pairs of laboratories are also one 
= a. unit long on the outer Jace 
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THE CONCRETE 

The aggregate was an upper Thames valley pit gravel, light in colour. 
The cement was ordinary Portland with a small addition of coloured 
cement (Colourcrete)._ No waterproofer was used, the concrete being care- 
fully graded to make it impervious. Formwork of the vertical faces was 
struck after three days and the external face brushed with a fibre brush. 
The panel walls are 5 inches thick, with small Vee-sectioned projections 
forming simple external decoration; these were made by chamfering the 
edges of shuttering boards. They also served to conceal the marks made 
by successive pourings of concrete. 

The internal face consists of pre-cast slabs, 20 inches square, with an 
aggregate of broken stock brick and Portland stone, the surface being sub- 
sequently ground with a carborundum-faced mechanical disc (Flextol). 
These slabs acted as shuttering, being held in place by open battening. 
They are hard and smooth faced but porous, thus being hard wearing 
as well as absorbing surface condensation; nails can be driven into them: 


The axonometric drawing on the 
right shows the form of th 
building, which has been built in 


central block with back extension 
and the four laboratory wings 
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they are also to some extent istically 
absorbent; the cost is about 1s. per \ rd more 


than that of timber shuttering. 
STRUCTURAL FINISH AND 
EQUIPMENT 

The windows are of steel, painted \ 
inium paint and finished with a spr: 
The glass area in each laboratory is about 
two-fifths of the floor area. Partitions are of 
sand-lime bricks flat-pointed, there being no 
internal plaster on walls, ceilings or piers, 
Floors, on the ground floor, are of teak blocks. 
on the first floor of Granwood blocks. Joinery 
both in doors and fittings is of British Colum- 
bian pine, finished with a clear cellulose glaze: 
bench tops are of teak. 

Heating is by low pressure hot water and 
radiators. Pipes and wastes are exposed except 
where they cross floors, in which a slight re- 
arrangement of the Tee-beam structure (see 
constructional isometric) allows wastes to be 
accommodated in the floor thickness. Extern- 
ally, the wastes are picked up in lengths of 
glazed channel along the bases of the labora- 
tory walls. Ventilation and fume cupboard 
ducts are in asbestos-cement tubing of rectan- 
gular section. 

The lantern is of wood, painted green and 
with a copper roof and gilt finish; it forms the 
outlet for all ventilation and fume ducts. The 
root finish is of asphalte on insulation of 2- 
inch compressed straw slabs (Thatchboard), 
these being held down by wire hooks cast in 
the concrete and bent over the edges of the 
straw slabs. Gutters are formed in the concrete 
roof verges and the asphalte is carried over 
them. 

CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 

General Contractors: The Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Ltd., and F. Rendell & Sons, Ltd. 
Devizes. 

Structural Finish ; Sand-lime bricks, Amesand 
Finnis. Asphalte, The Ragusa Asphalt Paving 
Co., Ltd. Steel windows, John Gibbs, Ltd. 
Thatchboard insulation, Newalls Acoustic 
Products. Ltd. Wood block flooring, Hollis 
Bros., Ltd. Patent block flooring, the Granwood 
Flooring Co., Ltd. Jointless flooring, Stuart's 
Granolithic, Ltd. Ventilation and fume ducts, 
Cellactite and British Uralite Ltd. 

Equipment: Heating and ventilation, J. H. 
Nicholson and Co., Ltd. Science equipment, 
Che Bennet Furnishing Co., Ltd. Sanitary fit- 
tings, Dent and Hellyer, Ltd. Lifts, Aldous and 
Campbell, Ltd. Metalwork, Galsworthy, Ltd 
Door furniture, A. E. Davis. Stairtreads, Safety 
Tread Syndicate Ltd. 


h alum- 
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A general view showing the relation of the new science 
building to the Memorial Hall built by the same architects 
in 1925. 


On the left is an isometric drawing which shows how the 

breast walls under the windows are used as beams for supporting 

the floor. Below is a general view from near the Memorial Hall. 
(Drawing by the Trussed Concrete Steel Company) 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


This series is compiled from all sources 


ntributing technical information of use to architects. 


These sources are pr - 


cipally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Star 


Committee. 


Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as poss 


Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical Ed 


PAPER IN 


The use of tough papers, waterproofed o1 


become much more common in America and Germany than in 


otherwise, has 





England. This is probably due to the prevalence of wood con- 
struction in both the 

7 former countries, since 

ae ee . STUD building paper is com- 
BUILDING PAPER i monly used to make such 
structures wind-tight: 

pact no gap i PLASTER OR familiarity with its quali- 
— it WALLBOARD ties in wood construction 
! has led to its extended use 

: in other forms: many olf 


Fic. 1 these uses 


are applicabl 
in the British Isles. More- 
over, practically all the forms of paper used in America and 
Germany have long been obtainable in this country 
TYPES 
Ihe types of paper available may be divided as follows 
1. Avaft papers. [hese are particularly tough brown papers 
which will stand a good deal of handling and rough use, al- 
though they are not in themselves exceptionally waterproot 


t papers which 





Many of the roofing felt manufacturers sell Kyi 
are waterproofed in one or more ways with | 





\ bitumen (**Giant 
Insulating’? which is saturated and coated, ‘**Hercules”’ which is 
saturated only and “T. & B. Building Paper’ which is coated 
only. by the Ruberoid Co., Ltd., 296 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Also “Scutan” by Samuel Jones. Bridewell Place. E.C.4, and 


“Sisalkraft’? which is waterproofed and reinforced with sisal 
fibre. by J. H. Sankey, Ltd., 124 Barking Road, E.16 

2. Crepe papers. These are similar tough papers but creped on 
crinkled as are thin papers used for temporary decoration and 


Christmas crackers. It is claimed that they are less likely to be 
} 


torn or punctured than are Kraft papers because the creping 
] 





process allows the paper to stretch instead of puncturing 
“Crepeprufe” by Jerrard and Co., 15 Dowgate Hill, E.C.4 

>. Impresna Chis distinc- 

FLOORING tion is somewhat arbitrary but may be 

CAVITY taken here as referring to papers im- 

-PEAT pregnated with non-bituminous sub- 

foe bere stances. The principal ones are the 

het | Willesden papers (The Willesden 

A meee Paper and Canvas Co., Hancock 


INSULATING— Road, E.3). A certain amount of ex- 
PAPER periment has been carried out in 
America in the impregnation of papet 


BATTENING - gn 
EXPANDED METAL— with rubber latex. principally in order 

to simulate leather; there is as vet no 
PLASTER —————— 


apparent building use of this except 


Fic. 2 in decoration. 


BUILDING 


Y laboration with the Building Centr 


1. Waxed papers. These are relatively thin papers coated 
with paraffin wax. It is claimed that they are more moisture- 
proof and far cheaper than other types so long as they are not 
subject to movement and crumpling, which pierce wax 
film. Both bitumen and paraffin wax are chemically inert and 
unalterable, although both soften with heat and wil! burn 


Wax Papers, Ltd., Nunhead, S.E.15). 
): Foil-faced asbestos papers. These are used for somewhat 
different purposes and will be dealt with in a later article. 


WALLS 

Che most common use for building paper in England is as 
underlining to weatherboarding on wood-framed structures: 
abroad the paper is usually laid on a sheathing of boarding 
nailed diagonally or often, nowadays, of insulating wallboard 

See Fig. 1 The function of the paper is to exclude wind and 
stray moisture, a bituminised paper being commonly used 
\lthough these papers have no great insulation value in them- 
selves, the fact that they prevent the passage of air and form 
discontinuous air cells in certain cases means that substantial 
reduction of heat loss is obtained. Where risk of mechanical 
damage is small, or the paper completely enclosed. the cheape 
wax types should be adequate. 

Ihe Germans have a very complete technique of wood con- 
struction involving the use of building paper for both internal 
and external sheathing. Those interested should refer to th 
following books: Holzhausbau, by Konrad Wachsmann; Bauwen i) 
Holz, by Hans Stolper; and Die 25 Einenfamilienhauser, published 
by Julius Hoffmann. These are in the R.1.B.A. Library. 


ROOFS 


Bituminised papers are sometimes used as substitutes for 
roofing felt, laid on boards under tiles or slates. The small 
economy obtained is almost always inadvisable partly because 
the paper may be exposed to severe penetration of rain and 
wind, but also because it is liable to damage by the tlers. 
Where. however, it is desired to line an existing unlined roof 01 
to make use of loft space, waxed or bitumenous paper can br 
profitably employed in conjunction with wallboard. Befor 
nailing the sheets of wallboard to the soffits of the commot 
rafters, the paper is stretched across the latter and fixed in 
place with drawing pins. Penetration of wind will be much 
reduced and of driven moisture prevented. 


WOOD FLOORS 

A common use for building paper is for retaining sound 
proofing lagging in joisted floors. An illustration from Germat 
sources is shown in Fig. 2 where the function of the paper is to 
prevent staining of the plaster by the sound-insulating medium 
which in this case is peat. The cheaper wax papers would do 
very well for this. 
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When cciing panel heating is applied to joisted floors, build- 
a kraft or crepe paper will do) is used to retain the 


ing pape! : : 
re lagging in place. 


asbestos | 

[he practice of laying waxed paper between hardwood floor- 
ing and a eal sub-floor in order to prevent both moisture penc- 
tration anc. possibly, creaking is on the increase. A London 
speculating builder finds this practice worth while. There is no 
doubt that the use of paper in this way would tend to reduce 
ihe speed of moisture absorption, although it would not be a 
universal cure since trouble in the way of floor buckling is often 
due to the absorption of atmospheric moisture from above. 

Phe use of bituminous paper to prevent the rising of ground 
moisture is shown in Fig. 3. This is a German cheap house 
construction designed by Professor Dr. Walter Gropius. The 
paper here is intended to act as a continuous dampcourse over 
the whole structure; it should prove effective and have a reason- 
ablv long life, though most British architects would probably 
prefer to use a bitumen-impregnated hessian canvas. This con- 
struction (with paper) would probably not be permitted under 
most British building byelaws for permanent dwellings; a bitu- 
menous hessian dampcourse of heavy type would be required 
inder the cill of the wood framing. But the illustration does 
show a possible application in England of paper in the familiar 
and frequently condemned ‘‘boards on concrete”’ construction. 
{t would be desirable. moreover, to arrange through-ventilation 
or the cavities between the floor battens to prevent the growth 

dry-rot. 

The same illustration (Fig. 3) shows the use of aluminium 
foil as a heat insulator; we intend referring to this in a later 
wrticle. 

Ina recent case where old, wide, oak floor boards had to be 
relaid above an open-joisted ceiling, the construction shown in 
Fig. 3 was adopted. Sheets of wallboard were first laid over the 

ists. then waxed paper and finally the boards. The waxed 
paper was intended to prevent floor washing-water from leaking 
through and staining the ceiling, in which it proved completely 
successful, although the paper had been pierced by nails. 
CONCRETE FLOORS 

It is now common practice in America to lay terrazzo floors 
n building paper in order to prevent surface cracking due to 
shrinkage, or other movement in the structural floor on which 
he terrazzo is laid. A usual construction consists of a ? in. bed 
or less) of dry sand on the structural floor with a layer of paper 
usually bitumen-impregnated, though wax would probably 


do) above, the edges being lapped. The top finish consists of 


1} inches of fine concrete or terrazzo in rectangles, 4 feet to 
6 feet square, separated by expansion strips. Such a floor has a 
degree of sound resistance higher than with terrazzo direct on 
concrete and the risk of cracking is practically eliminated. The 
function of the paper is to prevent undue suction of gauging 
water in the terrazzo by the sand; the sand and paper together 
also prevent adhesion between the surfacing and structural! 
materials. Where no sand is used the paper will serve to pre- 


vent adhesion. (Fig. 4.) 
FLAT ROOFS 


A somewhat similar use to the last is in asphalt roofing 
where it is desirable to prevent adhesion between the asphalt 
surfacing and a concrete structural roof, particularly where the 
latter is new and likely to shrink. This practice is recommended 
in Building Research Station Notes from the Information Bureau, No. 
121,15 October 1932. A bituminous paper is usual. 
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joints which must be butted. Where 
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The Building Research Station also recommends the use of 
paper in a somewhat different case of roofing. Where (as in 
church roofs) an outer covering of lead is to be laid on oak 
boarding it is desir- 
able to interpose a 
layer of building 
paper (Willesden is 









ALUMINIUM FOIL & 
ASBESTOS SHEET INSULATION 
BETWEEN STUDS 


CORRUGATED 
COPPER 





OUTER FACE , 
recommended in “ALUMIDAUDA, SHEET (OR 
pi ae WALL-BOARD) WALL LINING 

er to prevent FLOORBOARD—) 
corrosion of the lead 
from acids in the sis -| 
oak, particularly Lie a 
l , o. 4) BITUMEN 
new oak (Notes from J7« *| IMPREGNATED 
the Information —— 
Bureau, No. 118, 6 Fic. 3 
August 1932). It is probable that waxed paper which 


has a greasy surface and is highly impervious would also 
be effective. 


PROTECTION OF METAL 


There are now many cases in which metal must be kept from 
direct contact with such materials as new plaster and magne- 
sium oxychloride flooring in order to 
prevent corrosion of the metal. Lead- 
sheathed electric wiring in plaster and 
heating pipes in magnesite flooring are 
typical cases. Wrapping with a water- 


proofed paper is usually effective in ror a ; 
. é Se 
preventing corrosion. ra P | 


PREVENTION OF STAINING 


In addition to the prevention of 


Ya" VULCANITE 
EXPANSION STRIP 





1¥2" TERRAZZO 
IN SQUARES 








WATERPROOF PAPER: | | 


‘ar : eae ° DRY SAND ——— 
staining in plaster ceilings, mentioned 
above, a possible use of waterproofed STRUCTURAL FLOOR ~ 
paper is in the fixing of marble. Where Fic. 4 


sheet marble is fixed to new concrete or cement-mortared 
walls by means of clips, paper might form an effective substitute 
for the usual bituminous paint. 

When carpets are laid on old boards, a good deal of staining 
occurs as a result of draught passing up between the boards. 
An impervious paper, either with or without a felt, will prevent 
this better than a felt or felt paper alone. 


TEMPORARY WORK 


There are numerous cases where surfaces have to be pro- 
tected during subsequent work in which paper would be of 
service. The customary use of sawdust often proves inadequate 
as protection and it is kicked and carried about by the feet of 
workmen. Large areas of existing floors at the Building Centre 
were protected by paper during structural alterations. The 
type of paper to be used depends on the amount and kind of 
mechanical damage likely to occur. When this is likely to be 
great, the reinforced papers such as “*Sisalkraft’’ would be most 
suitable; where temporary traffic is likely to be excessive or the 
floor is unduly costly or susceptible to 
damage (e.g., marble), it is nowadays 
customary to protect with sheets of 
4 inch wallboard, though spilt 
water can penetrate through the 


OLD OAK 
BOARDING — 





WAXED PAPER 
4/2" WALLBOARD 
OAK JOISTS —— 


splashing or spilling of water is 
likely, waxed papers would be useful, 
either alone where traffic is small, 
or with wallboard where it is excessive. Fic. 5 
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The cost is small enough to be almost negligible 
paper have some advantage over the usual dust sheets when 
there is risk of water damage, and they also prevent penetration 
by dust, which dust sheets do not. 


The use of paper to reduce evaporation (and consequently 
cracking) of cement renderings and concrete has been sug- 
gested. Probably the créped papers are of most service in this 
case as they not only tend to hold moisture but they are not so 
easily split as others by casual surface traffic. They have, in fact. 


f 


been primarily introduced for the curing of concrete roads. 





THE D.S.I.R. ANNUAL REPORT 
The Department of Scientific 
the nationally responsible authority 
and semi-official research in this country. 
important sections, for us at least, is the 


Industrial Research is 


official 
its most 


Resear¢ h 


and 
controlling all 
One ot 


Suilding 


Board. Its Annual Report for 1932-33, just published (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 3s.), is interesting reading, diverse and 
occasionally heavy. For architects this report is of interest 
because it covers certain lines of research which lie outside the 


scope of the Building Research Station, and yet are connected 
with the practice of building. Most important is the work o 
the Forest Products Research Laboratory, and 
Fuel, Metallurgical, Water Pollution, Electrical, Rubber 
Paint Research. 

A really full 
amount of work covered by the 
contained in 157 pages, and the techr 
not likely to find much detailed inf 


there are also 


and 


and informative account of the enormous 


Report cannot possibly be 


is therefore 








use to him. The Report does litthe more than indicate in 
general terms the lines of research that are being followed, and 
only states briefly the results that have been obtained. For full 
details the erquirer should obtain the report of the separate 
establishments in which he is interested. That of the Building 
Research Station has already been reviewed in the JOURNAL. 


In the other sections there are some interesting items calling 
for notice. The Forest Products Research Laboratory have been 
investigating the working and finishing qualities of wood, in par- 
ticular finding the optimum angle for cutting 


planing machine for different woods. The relations between 


tools in the 


power consumed, speed of tool and depth of cut are also being 
investigated. The chief results of this work will be to lower cost 
in converting certain timbers for joinery. In the Water Pollu- 
tion section the base-exchange process of water softening is 
undergoing thorough investigation in order to establish the 
Experiments have also 


softening power of various materials. 
been made on various factors affecting the action of water on 
lead. The principal work of the Illumination Research Com- 
mittee has been to establish the effects of size of windows and 
of colour and reflection factors of walls and ceilings on the 
daylight illumination of rooms ; Lighting of 
Docks and Warehouses has been published. The British Non- 
ferrous Metals Research Association have made progress in thei 
work on frost-bursting of water pipes and the corrosion of 


method of determining the 


a report on the 


galvanised hot-water tanks. A 
‘hiding power”’ of paint has been brought to a successful issue 
by the Research Association of British Paint, Colour and 
Varnish Manufacturers. In electrical research a report has 
been prepared on the heat developed by gas-filled lamps in 
showcases and shop window fittings giving methods for reducing 
the temperature to safe limits. We intend dealing with several 
of these items in detail in the future. 


All types of 


hat will be of 


rE 
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A REINFORCED CONCRETE HANDBOOK 


\ valuable supplement to the Reinforced Conc: 
reviewed in the last number of the JouRNAL, 
published Handbook on the Code of Practice for Rei 
crete.* ‘The Code to which the title refers is that re« 
in the Report for adoption by local authorities. It is 


Report, 
newh, 

ed Con. 
imended 
ractically 


certain that the Code will be adopted without alteration by 
the London County Council and by the principal urbar 
authorities, so that this explanatory handbook should is of great 


service to the practitioner, saving him much labour 
the true operation of the legal phraseology of building regula- 
tions. That the anlaysis of the Code contained in this handbook 
is completely reliable is ensured by the fact that the authors, 


grasping 


Mr. W. L. Scott, M.Inst.C.E., and Dr. W. H. Glanvi Ph.D.. 
\ssoc. M.Inst.C.E., were members of the Reinforced Concret 
Structures Committee who drew up the report. Dr. Glanvilk 


being its technical officer. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE PRACTICE 


Another publication, received this week, deals with another 


but little less important aspect of reinforced concrete. 61 rather 
it can be regarded as a useful supplement to the proposed Code 
It is a pamphlet entitled Recommendations to Clerks of Worl 
and Foremen Concerning the Execution of Reinforced Cor Worl 

It is common knowledge that the ultimate strength and even 
safety of reinforced concrete depends on the strict observance 
of the technique of construction far more than with other 


structural materials. Unlike other materials, it is largel 
fabricated on the site, and is therefore more liable to defects 
in supervision and workmanship than are factory-made mate- 
rials. ‘The details to which the clerk of works or 
must attend, if the calculated margins of strength are to be full 
obtained, are many. Improperly controlled mixing. careless 
placing of concrete or reinforcement, greasy or scaly rods. 
sagging and buckling or careless striking of formwork. inexact 
execution of details are by no means all the possibk 
loss of strength obtainable on the site. 

[he pamphlet referred to is a publication by the Institution 
of Structural Engineers, and though short and simply written, 
it covers adequately all the points which should be observ 
if good and truly economical work is to be obtained. The para- 
graphs are numbered, and there is a full index for casv refer- 
ence on the job. The price is 6d. 


forema! 


auses 0 





REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 
CONTENTS OF PRECEDING NUMBERS 

November r1th.—Progress in Research, Bricks, Building Stones, Ste 
Reinforced Concrete, Timber, B.R.S. Annual Report, Research and slu 
learance, Equipment of buildings, Sliding glass doors. 

Vovember 25th.—Weathering of Portland stone. Traffic vibration, Le 
pipes in clay, Copber dowels in lead and cement, Condensation, Overhe 
liding door gear, Pipe pushing. 

December Gth.—The formation of blisters on mastic 
Lifting of wall and floor tiles, Sliding glass doors, Fixing devices and plug 

December 23rd. Some notes on Door Springs, Floodlighting, Jointing 
lrain pipes with neat cement, Dusting in Concrete Floors, Overhead Sliding 
Doi y Gear. 

January 13th.—The St. Paul's Foundation Report, Bathing foo 

unds, Electric water heaters and the formation of scale. 

January 27th.—The Report of the Reinforced Concrete Structures C 
nittee, Some steel alloys recently introduced, The manhole cover, Tightenn: 


asphalte 100} 


ovres. 


. Explanatory Handbook on the Code of Practice for Reinforced Con rele, 
by W. L. Scott and W. H. Glanville. Concrete Publications. Ltd. 8 
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Book Reviews 


SLU 


Four publications on the slum, its course, its intensity, 
and the methods for removing and alleviating it, empha- 
sise the growing volume of opinion which more and more 
insistently demands that this menace to the social, finan- 
cial and moral worth of the nation should be swept away. 
Pronouncements from all sections of society follow one 
mother, and it would appear at last as though seeds 
sown in the early days of the century are about to bear 
fruit. 

The Anti-Slum Campaign, by Sir E. D. Simon, follows 
ipon the same author’s How to Abolish the Slums. A well- 
printed and well-ordered volume gives a careful sum- 
mary of post-war housing legislation, with special refer- 
ence to the policy enunciated in 1929 by the National 
Housing Council. Summing up the various Acts, Sir 
Ernest, as a good Radical, enjoys knocking together the 
ieads of the Tories and the Socialists. He points out the 
langer of alternating Governments of the two parties, 
each reversing the plans of the other. 

On the question of subsidies he believes that one sub- 
sidy will be necessary for reducing the rent of new houses 
and another to meet special costs of slum clearance. 

The minimum standard house for which he pleads is 
anon-parlour, three bedroom house of 760 ft. floor area, 
and he wants a hundred thousand of these built each 
vear bv the local authorities: half of them let at an 
inclusive economic rent not exceeding 12s., and the 
other half let to those who cannot afford the economic 
rent at a sum ranging from 5s. to 10s. a week. 

He says there are a million poor families in the slums 


who can be housed by local authorities by the aid of 


subsidies. Subsidies must be given only to those who 
need them and for as long as they need them. The total 
cost to the Exchequer and the rates of abolishing all the 
slums he estimates at under £20,000,000 a year. 

He attributes the failure to remove the slum to the 
failure to build enough new housing. To meet all the 
existing shortage of houses and the prospective increase 
in families, nearly two million additional houses will be 
needed by 1951; there are four million houses to-day 
below any possible standard; so that six million houses 
altogether are needed—a task offering steady employ- 
ment to the building trade for the next thirty years. But, 
before this is done, he insists strongly upon the necessity 
lor each local authority undertaking long-range planning 
of its existing built-up areas. 

The Anti-Slum Campaign, by Sir E. D. Simon. Longmans, Green 
and Co,, 2s. 6d. net. 

Slum. by Howard Marshall and Avice 
Heinemann, Ltd., 3s. 6d. net. 

1 Hundred New Towns for Britain, by Ex-Service Man J 47485. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd., 1s. net. 

the Housing Horrors of London, published by the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives. Price 2d. 


William 


Trevelyan. 


MS 


The other controversial question of differential renting 
is adequately dealt with, and the author comes to the 
conclusion that it is a workable proposition. Sir Ernest 
deals very briefly with the vexed question of a National 
Housing Board, which, on a basis of a business man as 
chairman and five experts for the remainder, spending 
their whole time on the problem, he thinks might be 
more effective and energetic than present methods ; but, 
broadly speaking, he considers there is already an effec- 
tive organisation: the machinery is there and is working 
fairly well. He is convinced that local authorities must 
carry out the work. Sir Hilton Young has left a free field 
for private enterprise, which is not responding ; and as 
local authorities nearly always employ architects it is 
they who are likely to build better and cheaper houses, 
and, on the whole, their houses should be two shillings a 
week cheaper than private enterprise houses. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more useful publication 
on a small scale. The words on the cover may be fit- 
tingly quoted: 

“The problem and its one real solution 
steady prosperity for the building trade for the next 
thirty years and for every family a good house in a 
healthy, convenient and beautiful city.” 

Less technical and perhaps easier to be read by the man 
in the street is Slum, by Howard Marshall and Avice 
Trevelyan. This book claims to be written from personal 
observation of slum life. 

Written in the easy manner one associates with Mr. 
Marshall, it makes a general survey of the position, deal- 
ing particularly with London. The programme of the 
L.C.C. is dealt with rather drastically. ‘‘To call it even 
a preliminary plan for dealing with London slums,” says 
the author, “‘is fantastic. It nibbles at the problem and 
that is all.” 

Among other epithets applied to it are ‘vague,’ “‘incon- 
clusive,” “incomplete,” “timid,” “ineffective,” and the 
warning given, after quoting the conclusions of the 
L.C.C. committees, is: ““There is caution for you, and 
more than a hint that the £35,000,000 is merely a kite 
that will in all probability be hauled down.” 

Mr. Marshall plumps heavily for a Housing Corpora- 
tion with a separate department for Greater London, 
with powers over both housing and town planning. 
Large scale replanning must take the place of small 
clearances, and legislation must control site values. His 
final plea is for birth control. 

The age-long story of the slum and its victims is pain- 
fully well told, but the author combines with the social 
side sound advice as to action. Once public opinion is 
aroused, he says, by a vision of a new wisely planned 
England, the attack will begin in earnest. 


providing 
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Of quite another character is a foolscay 
36 pages, entitled *“A hundred new towns for Britain: 
an appeal to the electorate.” 

These hundred new towns are 
rial to those who fell in the war, and a map is given show- 
ing how they could be allocated throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Without any acknowledgment to 
the arguments of the Garden City movement 
used and given for the preservation of 
the countryside, the improvement of agriculture and the 
setting up of new industrial and residential towns. The 
cost is put at a thousand million pounds and the raising 
of this money presents no difficulty to the author. With- 
out worrying about loans or interest, he proposes that 
the Treasury should print banknotes to the amount re- 
quired and hand it over to the fraternity that is to carry 
out the work. 

In return, they will give a definite pledge ‘that the 
new money would not be employed by it for any othe 
purposes whatsoever. Such 


to be built as a memo- 


Howard, 
are 


Ebenezet1 


reasons 


a pledge will constitute an 


GEORGIAN nOU 


It is hardly with America that one associates the idea 
of old architecture, but a moment’s reflection will show 
that the early settlers must have had dwellings of some 
sort, and this excellent book when the 
civilisation of the Old World had considerably spread 
in the New, men of wealth and their 
attention to fine domestic building. It Old 
Country that provided the inspiration, and Mr. R.'T. H. 
Halsey in his scholarly Foreword indicates the steps by 
which this came about. The architecture 
which was taken by the nobility and gentry in England, 
of whom Lord Burlington may be held to be the best 
known example, was shared by the most eminent of the 
colonists. 
the numerous books on architecture which were published 
during the eighteenth century, and of these they made 
constant use, even so far as to copy some of the designs. 
Mr. Halsey has investigated the subject with 
thoroughness, he names the books, he gives instances of 
the copying, 
England, both by inviting architects 
and by importing such things as chimney-pieces and 
wallpapers. But although much help was thus directly 
obtained, there was a good deal of independent design. 
The employer often provided his own design with the 
help of his books, and the same spirit animates the work 
in America as gave their character to our own eighteenth 


tells us how, 


culture turned 


was the 


interest in 


vreat 


he shows how help was obtained from 
across the watel 


century houses. In the larger mansions it 1 
disposition that is sought rather than the domestic com- 


fort which we now desire. Many of them adopt the stately 
Bitliched fa 
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Committee 


Great Georgian Houses of Ame 
Architects’ Emergency 
New York. 1933. $20 
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assurance that the money market will not be d bed.” 
This anonymous author is an optimist. 

The Housing Horrors of London reprints ext: from 


Mrs. Barclay, Mr. Marshall, Mr. H. V. Movion and 


others, and, in its thirty-two pages, gives Lorrible 
picture of the slum and all it means. ‘l'we telli: quota- 
tions are given—from Professor Lethaby : Except for a 
hundred or two buildings, London needs to rebuilt 
from end to end”: and from Sir Herbert Samuel: “4 
concerted effort should be made to pull down South and 


East London, and large parts of North and West, and to 
replan and rebuild them.” The Federation has an 
honourable record regarding housing work. It | 

freely of its money in a slum improvement campaign all 
over the kingdom, and its officials have rendered valuab| 
services. At the call of a Government, which guaranteed 
a fifteen years’ programme, the Union diluted its labour, 
during the housing boom in 1920, to such an extent that 
it has now some 160,000 workpeople on its unemploved 
list. No wonder they are interested in housing! 


E. G, Currin [F. 


iS spent 


AMERICA 


idea of a central block with outlying wings connected }y 
corridors, and in one of the wings is almost certainly t 
be found the kitchen. This wide separation of the place 
for cooking from that for eating provoked in our ow 
land the criticism of Evelyn, who gave a warning that 
some of the dishes might “straggle by the way.”’ But th 
separation is more marked in these American examples 
than in our own, and in some instances the kitchen is 
wholly detached from the house. This fact suggests thy 
question as to whether it was thought desirable to keep 
the black cook and his staff from too close an association 
with the household. That the old ideas in design gener- 
ally had become modified when the nineteenth centur 
was well on its way is shown by the comment of an owne! 
who altered part of his house from the original treatmen 
to what he calls “the Common Sense Plan.” 

Che illustrations, of which the book entirely consists 
with the important addition of the Foreword), are ad- 
mirable. ‘They include good photographs and charming 
drawings of elevations, plans, layouts and details, bot 
exterior and interior. The layouts show how closel 
English types were followed. In one of them, however. 
the particular circumstances of America at that perioc 
are curiously indicated, for as part of the formal lav- 
out appear rows of huts for slaves, an overseer’s house. 
a hospital and a burying ground. Some of the houses. 
and among them Mount Vernon, the home of Washing- 
ton, are delightfully situated by rivers or by lakes, and 
most of them are embosomed in trees—-**embosomed in th 
grove,’ as Pope has it—so that one might almost think 
that one was looking at an old house in an English park 
[he same familiar associations are aroused by the insia 
work, for the panelled walls, the doors with thei 
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cornices. ‘(he handsome chimney-pieces and the balus- 
traded s .ircases reflect the treatment of our own large 
houses. ‘Ine exception there is, ‘‘a Chippendale Stair- 
way,” in which a net-work of crossed bars, taking the 


place of vertical balusters, produces an effect more novel 
than ple asing. 

The houses illustrated are all to be found, as might be 
expected, in the Eastern States, and they range from 


Georgia in the south to Maine in the north, a distance of 


some 1,200 miles, a fact which itself is a tribute to the 
interest and energy displayed by the compilers of the 
book. It would be impossible in the space at command 


ARCHITECTURAL 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By Christopher Hawkes. London: Country 
Life. 10s. 6d. 

Part of the material of this book has already appeared in the 
form of illustrated articles in the pages of Country Life, but here 
both illustrations and letterpress have been much amplified. 
[he former are extremely well chosen and of the uniform ex- 
cellence we are accustomed to expect from Country Life produc- 
tions. The author, Mr. Christopher Hawkes, himself obviously 
an Old Wykehamist, has tried, as he says in his author’s note, 
“to write for all others besides Wykehamists.”’ In a scholarly 
introductory essay he traces the growth of the oldest of public 
schools from the date of its foundation in 1382 to the present 
day, managing to compress the crowded history of some 550 
years into a few pages. These pages contain much interesting 
historical information and succeed also in conjuring up that 
unique atmosphere of medieval yet still vital beauty which is 
so strongly felt by all who know the place: in those less fortun- 
ate they should evoke a firm resolve to experience that beauty 
at first hand. 

Winchester College was happy in having as its founder a 
far-seeing educationalist possessed also of considerable archi- 
tectural experience. This experience, gained by him as Clerk and 
Surveyor of Works to King Edward III at Henley and Windsor 
Castle, and curiously crowned in the manner of that day with a 
bishopric, stood William of Wykeham in good stead, and, in the 
dual réle of client and architect, he was able to carry out his 
bold conception free from interference. 

Chis conception was twofold and envisaged the foundation 
not only of a School at Winchester, in which town he himselt 
had received his early education, but also of New College. 
Oxford. which it was to serve as a younger sister. To both 
buildings he gave the same typical medieval college plan 
consisting of groups of boarding houses enclosing a quadrangle, 
as opposed to the older monastic “‘corridor’’ system of Church 
and Cloisters. At Winchester the main quadrangle is called 
Chamber Court and is approached from the street by way of 
an outer service courtyard. One side of Chamber Court is 
occupied by Chapel and beyond this there is an exquisite 
cloister surrounding the Chantry of John Fromond. 

Externally all this remains virtually as originally designed. 
but internally there have been a few modifications in arrange- 
ment and some tragic depredations. Chapel especially suffered 
irom the religious enthusiasts of the nineteenth century, and it is 
sad to reflect upon the injury then done to a fabric which had 
so successfully weathered the storms of the reign of Henry VITI 
and the Civil Wars. 


HISTORY 
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to mention, far less to comment on, the forty-four houses 
that are illustrated, among which Mount Vernon and 
the White House at Washington are probably most 
familiar to English ears. But they include houses of all 
sizes, from one with a facade of over 300 feet to others of 
some 50 feet or less. In regard to the dates of their 
erection, these cover the whole of the eighteenth century 
and the first thirty years of the nineteenth. They form 
a most valuable and illuminating record, and our 
warmest thanks are due to the Editorial Committee 
for their thorough work which has found so beautiful an 


Jj. A. Gotcu [F.]. 


expression. 


AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Between 1822 and 1829 the stained glass windows intended 
by Wykeham to be the dominant note of a simple scheme of 
decoration were sent for repair to a firm who, incredible as it 
may seem, replaced them by copies, a substitution which for 
some time remained undetected. Nor was this all, for in 1874. 
Butterfield, of less than blessed memory at Winchester, actually 
removed the magnificent Renaissance screen and altar rails, 
which, fortunately, are still preserved at Hursley Park. 

Nor since then has the School been altogether fortunate 
architecturally, and it is noteworthy that, whereas the author of 
this book has devoted considerable space to a description of the 
many new buildings which have been added to the School from 
time to time, the majority of them find no place among the 
illustrations. More recently there are indications of a growing 
sense of architectural responsibility and, apart from the care 
devoted to the preservation of the original fabric, much has 
been done in a modest way to efface the marks of earlier and 
less sympathetic hands and to add to the amenities of the col- 
lege precincts. Joun Grey [F.]. 
KENTISH HOUSES 

Tue Country Homes or Kent, by Arthur Oswald. London: 
Country Life. 1933. 125s. 6d. 

The weekly “House” article in Country Life has become an 
institution; and for the convenience of those who wish to study 
English country houses of any particular period the articles 
which have appeared in the above series have been republished 
in several separate volumes, each of which deals only with 
examples taken from a certain period in time. 

We are now told that it is proposed to treat this subject from 
the geographical standpoint. and the unit chosen is the county. 

Che admirable book now under review is the first in this new 
series, but it must be understood that it is not merely a re- 
irrangement of the same information to be found in any of the 
previous publications of Country Life. It is an entirely new book, 
new in matter as well as in manner. 

It is natural that the county of Kent should be the first to be 
dealt with. It is also fortunate that the choice of houses to be 
found there may be considered to form an epitome of the do- 
mestic architecture of England as a whole. This comprehensive- 
ness is due to the unusual richness of the county in houses of all 
periods and to the great variety of local building materials. 
his very diversity of possible treatments naturally did noi con- 
duce to the formation of a marked local style, such as that to 
be found in the Cotswolds. so that the casual observer, if con- 
fronted with a photograph, could seldom say off-hand “That is 
a house in Kent.” 
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In qualification of this general statement some mention 
should be made of the timber-framed yveomen’s houses of the 
fifteenth century. Though this type of house is not restricted to 
Kent only, there is hardly a village in the Wealden but can 
boast one of greater or less degree, and sometimes more than 
one. I had the good fortune to accompany the author on seve- 
ral of his expeditions when collecting material for this book, and 


having little previous knowledge of the county I was impressed 


by the frequency and constancy of the type. Few if any retain 


the medieval arrangement of a hall occupying the whole height 
of the house, though a number have more or less recently been 
restored to that condition. 

Ihe almost universal practice in Elizabet! times was to 
insert One or more floors in the height of the hall and add fir 
places in the rooms as formed, thus accounting for the sizeable 
chimney stack rather towards one end of the main ridge. which 


is such a characteristic feature. 

Perfect examples of the type may be seen Svnyards 
Otham, and at Link Farm, while sometimes, as at Barham, the 
familiar skeleton is not at first recognised in its later clothing of 
weather-boards or tile-hanging. 

I'he many photographs which illustrate the book, coming as 
they mostly do from the archives of Country Life. are of the 
quality we have come to expect from that source. So is the 
happy blend of historical research, anecdote and sane architec- 
tural criticism which Mr. Oswald contrives to give in his 
des« riptions. 

Che book is arranged chronologically and is excellently in- 
dexed. There is at the beginning an alphabetical list of the 
houses described and illustrated and an adequate map so that 
it is easy to find any particular house either in the book or in 


the county. H. A. N. MeEpp 


A HISTORY OF LINGFIELD 


EDITED By ARTHUR B. HAYWARD AND Si 
Tunbridge Wells. Courier Publishing ¢ 


\NLEY HAZELI 


The list of locally produced Parish Histories is a slowly 
Downe, in Kent, and Compton, in Surrey, have 
lately been done,and here is a book of go pages. sold at 1s.6d. and 
9s. 6d., which may well serve as a model 
histories that ought to be written and that architects are well 


qualified to write. The cost of production is the difficulty. In 


growing one : 


for the sc ores ol village 


this instance it was £80, and some 87 subscribers provided 
£50 towards this sum. Five hundred copies were 
all but 80 were sold in a few weeks: the whole 
met, and there will be a few pounds 


scribers. 


printed, and 


cost has been 


ro back to the sub- 

Che book opens with a note on early man together with the 
recent excavations at Dry Hill Camp. and then follows a short 
but well filled outline of the history of ten manors in the parish. 
\rchitecture enjoys a large share of the book, for Lingfield 
Church is an important one, and contains the well-known Cob- 
ham monuments, as well as a good number of brasses. a certain 
amount of old glass and two unique earthenware grave slabs 
of the sixteenth century. The omissio1 
is unfortunate. 


fany plan of the church 


The history of both church and parish is closely bound up 
with an important college that flourished until 1544. when the 
whole of its property was made over to King Henry VIII. and 
by him granted to Thomas Cawarden: one of the most inter st- 
ing things in the book is the deed by which the Master. ( hap- 
lains and Clerks of the college ‘‘with their unanimous consent 
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and assent’’ and “‘further with free will and volun 


“give, grant. tender, deliver and confirm” to the Ki € said 
college or church *’and also .. . our manors, lordships tories. 
messuages, gardens. curtileges, tofts, lands and ments, 
meadows, feeding grounds, pastures, woods, u rwood. 
rents’ and so forth to the number of 61 different « ‘asses oj 
possessions, the whole being a very choice example of eenth- 
century lawyer-craft. A map of the Lingfield porti of the 
property is given in the book, but very little is noy of th 
actual buildings. 

Another interesting reference is to the Enclosure of ¢ mons 
in 1809; it appears to have been done not only to « nd th 


area of cultivation but also to provide money for impro. ing t} 
parish roads. 


\ll the old buildings of any importance are dealt h. and 
there are extracts from ancient accounts. histories of the 
principal families, the parish charities, a very good note on th 
Lingfield Race Course and an account of the old iching 
services. The recollections of the oldest inhabitant arc given 
some references to Poor Law administration and to the (airs and 


many other things. A kind of Jane Austen touch comes in 1862 
when the vicar retired and presentations were made to him, his 
wife and his daughters. 

The book is one to be treely praised. a notable adventure or 


the part of a member of the Institute and his neighbour. Wel 
illustrated and provided with good maps. 
A. K, 
SURREY 
SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. VOLUME XLI. Guild- 
ford: published by the Surrey Archeological Society. 1433. 


Che architectural interest in this year’s volume is confine 
chiefly to a note on some beautiful glass in Buckland Churc! 
and to a well-written appeal by Mr. A. W. Clapham fo: 
examples of our later domestic architecture to be safeguarded 
and to be well surveyed and recorded. The antiquary is deepl 
interested in the houses of his ancestors down to the time ol 
Elizabeth or James I, but he gives, officially at all events. 
little thought to those of the later seventeenth and the eigh- 
teenth centuries and the Regency; but Mr. Clapham points ou 
that ‘ta perfect house of the age of Queen Anne, of Willian 
Kent or of the Brothers Adam is as well worthy of preservatior 
as a Tudor mansion or a work of Inigo Jones.”* The houses ot 
the eighteenth century mark the emergence of the middl 
class; they were a new development in plan and design, bot! 
inside and out, and they present the immediate models on whicl 
nearly all the traditional elements of our present-day domesti 
architecture are based. Mr. Clapham asks for steps to be take: 
both by the individual and by the local societies to secure th« 
retention of all fine examples and for careful records to bi 
made where destruction is inevitable. 

Che whole chapter is well worth reading, and very conyinc- 
ing. and it is well supported by a note added by Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson and by half a dozen of Mr. Harold Falkner’s lovel 
pencil sketches. They are drawn with precision but with ¢ 
graceful ease that is very enviable, and they suggest the textur 
of brickwork in a remarkable way. One of them, a detail of a 
carved door-head., is a drawing that anyone might be proud t 
have made. 

[he volume contains an exhaustive study of the Pilgrim’s 
Way, by Mr. Edwin Hart, and a report on the excavation 0! 


Dry Hill Camp. at Lingfield. 
\. K. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
1933-1934—IV 


INCORPORATING 
Nores ON RECENT PURCHASES 


These Not published without prejudice to a further and more detailed 
criticism.) 

Lists of ,00ks, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 

, or purc! sed by, the Library are published periodically. It is 


suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
developm¢ if the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists for reierence, 


Books presented by Publisher or Author marked R. 
Books pu ised marked P. 
* Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Baker (Sv/ LLERBERT) 
*Cecil Rhodes. 
8)". xv-+182 pp. London: O.U.P. 1934. 10s.6d. R.& P. 
Viotter Le- Due (M.) 
Entretiens sur architecture. 3 vols. 1863-1872. 
\ copy of this work has been presented to the library by Mr. A. L. 
Hall [A. 
(ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
The Architects diary and technical reference. 1934. R. 


DEsIGN 
PICKERING (ERNEST) 
Architectural design. 
4o. T1}”. xvii+311 pp. New York and London: Wiley and 
Chapman and Hall. 1933. 40s. R. 


History 

LoNDON SURVEY COMMITTEE 

*Monograph xiii. Swakeleys, Ickenham. 

[wo copies of this work are now in the library, one presented by Mr. 

F 2 E. Yerbury [F.] 
Wricgut (LAURENCE) 

Report of a tour in Spain. The Owen Jones Studentship, 1931. 

2 vols. 40. 13)”. Typescript sheets and photographs and water- 

colours. l'ypescript. 1931. Presented by the author. 

SILCOCK (A.) 

China’s treasures of art in danger. [Jn The China Review, Jan.- 
March, 1934.] 40. 11”. London. 1934. 2s. Presented by the author. 


Casson (HUGH) 
The Byzantine wall brick in Greece. Thesis for final examination. 
December 1933. fo. 143”. typescript. 1933. Presented by the author. 


STENTON (I. M.) 

Norman London. With a translation of William FitzStephen’s 
description by H. E. Butler. And a map of London under Henry II 
rv M. B. He meybourne. (Historical Association Leaflets Nos. 93; 94- 

pam. 83”. London: Bell. 1934. 2s. 6d. P. 
MENDELSOUN (ERICH) 
Russland, Europa, Amerika. 


$0. 12)”. 215 pp. Berlin: Mosse. 1929. Presented bv the author. 


MENDELSON (ERICH) 
Bauten und Skizzen. 
40. 124”. 66 pp. [1923.] Presented by the author. 
lhe reference copy of this book has now been transferred to the 
oan, 


SANTOS (FRANCISCO DOs) 


Arquitectura desenhos originais do Eng’- —Arquitecto Francisco 
10s Santos. 
p-fo. 20”. 132 pp. and 100 plates. Lisbon. 1933. Presented by the 


uthor, through the Foreign Office. 


TCHERNY KHOV (JACOB) 
Architectural fictions [text in Russian]. 
$0. 113”. 102 pp. and 101 coloured plates. Leningrad. 1933. £26s. P. 


SOCIETATEA ARCHITECTILOR ROMANI 
Architectura, 1931-1933. (Resista apare sub ingrijirea comitetalui 
{Modern Bulgarian Architecture. } 
40. 124”. g2 pp. Bucharest. 1933. RK 
MENDELSOUN (ERICH) 
Amerika. 


123”. 222 pp. Berlin: Mosse. 1928. Presented by the 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 

SAFFORD (ARCHIBALD) 

The Rent and mortgage interest restrictions Acts, 1g20 to 1933 

sth Edn. 8}”. xxx+270 pp. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1933. 

-s, 6d. R 

SPON 

Archite¢ ts’ and builders’ poc ket price book. 1934. 355. R. 

Che 1933 edition has been transferred to the loan. 


BUILDING TyPEs 


(Crvit) 
Cooper (ArTHUR W.) 
The Planning and design of county police stations. Thesis for 
R.I.B.A. final examination, 1933. 


40. 124”. typescript. 1933. Presented hy the author. 
Cooper-Kry (Sir A.) 
The Storage of petroleum-spirit and carbide of calcium . . . Revise d 
by Sir T. H. Crosier and R. A. Thomas. 
3rd Edn. 7)”. xi+198 pp. London: C. Griffin. 1934. 7s.6d. P. 


SoANE Museum, London 
4 Short account of the evolution of the design of the Tivoli cornet 
of the Bank of England designed by Sir John Soane, R.A., in 1804-5 
pam. 9}”. London. 1934. 6d. R. 
TOWNROE (B. 8S.) 
Westminster’s modern mortuary, [From The Municipal Journal 
and Public Works Engineer. Jan. 5, 1934.| 
pam. 40. 123”. London. 1934. 3d. P 
(EccLEstAstTIcAL) 
Buioss (W. Escorr) 
The Story of England’s churches. 
73”. xii+-283 pp. London: Mowbray. 1930. 3s.6d. (remaindered). P. 
WinwiaMs (LLEWELLYN E.) 
Merstham church: its builders and parishioners. 
74”. 95 pp. Redhill: The Holmesdale Press. 1929. 
Presented by the author 
Gruss (Sir ALEXANDER) and FREEMAN (RALPH) 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Investigations of foundations and subsoil. 
November 1933. (Joint report. 
40. 134”. 24 pp. and 4 folding plans. Westminster. 1933. R. 
(EpucATIONAL) 
LARSON (J. F.) and PALMER (A. M.) 
Architectural planning of the American college. 
10”. 181 pp. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1933. 12s. P. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
*Librarv buildings, their heating, lighting and decoration. Edited 
by R. D. Hilton Smith. 8)”. 68 pp. London. 1933. 4s. R. & P. 
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a 
(Domestic) EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
HARRINGTON (ID. EF.) Journal. Vol. xii. No. 2. 1933. 7s. 6d. Se 
The Latest examples of American apartmet ses with notes o1 
recent theatre work in U.S.A. (Alfred Bossom Studentship Report, BUILDING 
1933- jo. 11”. Typescript 133. Present sd P Burner (Sir Joun), Tarr and Lorne : 

Smiru (A. LLEWELLYN) *The Information Book. 

Bricks and mortar. |'Typical probler planning of a jo. V - 57 pp. and 147 plates. London: Architectur s. 19 He 
Boys’ Club.] (Jn The Boy. Sept. 1933 R&I] / 
80. pam. Lond 133. 6d. P INDUSTRY 

Soutru WALES FEDERATION OF Boys’ CLUBS NATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ Mutruat GENERAL INsStURA, Assoc 
Proposed boys’ clubs at Cross Keys and P I ld In fifth rion, Lrp. Br 

annual report, 1933. P pridd. 1933. R \ccident prevention in the building and allied trad » 

Burke (Sir Bernarp) 12mo. 6", 195 pp. Londor hd. R ( 
\ Visitation of the seats and arms of bler d gentlemen CONSTRUCTION 
of Great Britain and Ireland. KNoorp (DouGLaAs) aud JONES (G. P.) 
9}. 227 pp. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1855 Phe Mediaeval Mason. 
P Mr. A. L. H 83”, xii - 294 pp. Manchester: University Press. 193 Hd. P 
ARCHITECTS’ EMERGENCY Comairriree: Eprrorti aL COMMITTEE ‘ , Bi 
BRITISH STEELWORK ASSOCIATION 
Great Georgian houses of Americ: : : , 
jo. I ‘he 264 pp New York: Print Che Kalkotf Pres 1933 Modern steelwork. A review of current practice, ef 
San. 2 RES 10”. 271 pp. London }. ss. R 
DETAI INSTIVUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
oe ee en ee Report on steelwork for buildings. Part I. Loads and stress . 
aps > ; od , The library has received a revised edition of this work 
jo. 10}”. xviii pp. and 710 i!lustrations. M Hoey 1934 1 
0 lire. R Canters. (M.. FT.) a 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PERSIAN ART AND ARCH-EOLOGY Practical designing in reinforced concrete. Part 1I1 —_ 
Persian fresco paintings. 83”. vili- 291 pp. London: Spon. 1933. T2s. | R 

10”. 18 pp. and 44 plates and bibliograp New York 132. 78. 6d. P DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INpustTRIAL Researci il 

THORWALDSEN (B.) REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES COMMITTEE ( 
Der Einzug Alexander des Grosset B Marmortries *Report of the reinforced concrete structures committee of Po 

Nach Zeichungen von F. Overbeck Herausgegeben von Dr. H. Building Research Board, with recommendations {or ( : 

Liicke. practice for the use of reinforced concrete. 
ob. fo. 13” 20k". 14 pp.--frontispie hate Leipzig: pam. 9?”. London: H.M.S.O. 1933. 1 x 

\. Dir. 187 Preser Vir. Henry Smith (I 7 

Fox-Davirs (A. €.) SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMEN'I 

Heraldic badges. Ministry or Hreauru 
7”. ix -160 pp. London: La 1go ‘ ndered). P Model byelaws. xxi. Prevention of waste, efc., of water I 
pam. 9}”. London: H.M.S.O. 1928. (Reprint 1931.) od 

Evaxs (JOAN) \LLIED ARTS SWARBRICK (JOIN) 

Nature in design. A study of naturalis: int from *Easements of light. Vol. 11. Optical and photographic met 

the Bronze Age to the Renaissance ! assessing depres ation. Ki 

of”. xvi-;-115 pp. |] CUP 33 2. P )3”. 198 pp. London: Batsford. 1933. 30s. (2) Presented 

Royvant ACADEMY OF ARTS ¥ 
Exhibition of British Art, c. 1000-1860. Short « TOPOGRAPHY an 

83". Xxxiv 320 pp. London: Burlington H 134 Haywarp (Arrucur B.) and Hazes. (STANLEY) ley 

QUENNELL (M. ann C. H. B.) \ History of Lingfield. 

Evervdavy life in Roman Britait 71”. 86 pp. Tunbridge Wells: Courier Printing and Publishing 
\ copy of this work has been add Company. 1933. Presented by Mr. A. B. Hayward |I 1s 
1 
LEARNED SOCIETIES FrOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Phe publications of the following t ! (Wes Essex) Apvisory Jorn, Town PLANNING CoMMIrrE! ( 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON The West Essex regional planning scheme, 1933. ‘The report] 

Che Antiquaries’ Journal. Vol. x | pared for... the committee by Professor 5. D. Adshead. Ro 

Roya. Socrery OF ANTIQUARTIES OF IRELAND i”. 120 pp. and 7 folding maps. London. 1933. 3. & \ 
Che Journal. Vol. lxiii. Part II. D 1933 ( MANCHESTER CORPORATION TOWN PLANNING AND BUILDINGS 

SURREY ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY COMMITTEE — 

Collections. Vol. xli. 1933. Site planning and roads and small house design 

' 3°. 6 12 pp. Manchester. 1933. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC S Is Presented by the Cit: Architect's Department. M Ho 
Phe Journal of Hellenic lies. Vol. hii. Part I] ' ; : ‘ | 
Tachikns tS. Rodenwalt. Sarcovl Sm Seas Rome: Government of. (Governatorato di Roma.) 

; ; Piano regolatore di Roma. 1931. Anno ix. 

SOCIETY FOR THI PROMOTION O1 ROMAN STUDIES 10. 13h ot pp. nd 12 plans. reves. 1G31 
The Journal of Roman studies. Vol. xxi Part I] : . 

Including R. O. Fink. Jerash in the first centur GARDENS Ho 
R. C. Carrington. Notes on the materials at GOTHEIN (M. L.) 
Pompeil \ History of garden art. Edited by W. P. Wright and transi: of s 
I. A. Richmond. Commemon ! d city gates by Mrs. Archer-Hind. 

in the Augustan Ag 2 vols. 4o. 102”. London: Dent. 1928. £4 4% ! 
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DRAWINGS 





) 


Spiers (Pi [a 
Idings in Italy, Greece, Egypt. France, Germany, Bel- 


Views ol 
gium and | land. 
1g watt vurs. Presented by Mr. A. H. Spiers and Mr. A. F. Spiers. 


Haywarp iC. F.) 
Sutton P . Surrey. 
13 shee measured drawings. 1891. 
Presented hy Mr. A. B. Hayward |L.| 


Brooks ( 
Sutton P 
One pla 


ce. Surrey. 
iowing the state of the house at the end of the 18th cen- 
Presented hy Mr. A. B. Hayward |L.] 


BOOKS PRESENTED BY MR. H. L. ANDERSON 
[L] 


History 


ye CORNY (EMANUEL) 
Recueil des fondations et établissemens faits par le roi de Pologne, 
juc de Lorraine et de Bar, qui comprend et les batimens que sa 


majesté poloise a fait élever dans la ville de Nancy pour son embellisse- 


ment. 


Nouvelle édition. fo. 16”. [8]--188 pp. Luneville: C. 


uvel 


F. Messuy. 


1702. 


Here pe Corny (EMANUEL)] 
Compt* général de la dépense des edifices et batimens que le roi de 
Pologne. .. . de la ville de Nancy depuis 1751 jusqu’en 1759. 
fo, 16” 12] ~1395--sii pp. and 3 tolded engraved plates. 
Luneville: C. F. Messuy. 1761. 
This work is bound with Héré de Corny’s Recueil des fondations 
. dans la ville de Nancy. 1762. 


Di CARBONNEL (ADAM) 
Picturesque antiquities of Scotland. 
30 pp. and many unnumbered plates and text. 


London: Priv. printed. 1788. 


So. 8. a 


KLEINER (SOLOMON) 

Les Quatres représentations des plans et veiies tant agréable que 
belles. qui se trouvent hors de la résidence de Vienne, c’est a dire, 1. 
La maison de plaisance impé¢riale . . . de méme les jardins de plai- 
sance ; 2. du prince de Schwarzenberg. e/c., tracé par S. Kleiner aux 
lepens de J. A. Pfeffel. Part 1. 

fo. 184” [4] pp. and 32 engraved plates. {[Augsbourg. 1724.] 
BuiLpDING Types 
Wiurre (Winiiam ED.) 

Architecture and public buildings, their relation to school, 
academy and state in Paris and London. 

8o. 83”. vili- 216 pp. London: P. S. King. 1884, 
Ropinson (PL FE.) 

Village arc hitecture .. . 

Ses supplement to a work on Rural Architecture. 

0. 12”. vili pp. and 48 plates and text., London: Printed for 
J. Carpenter. 1830. 


designs for the inn, the schoolhouse, alms- 
1 


CIviL 
Howarp (Joun) 
An Account of the principal lazarettos in Europe . . . 
eign prisons and hospitals. 
i 32 pp. and 23 plates. London: 
Printed for J. Johnson, 1741. 


with further 


Dservations on some for 


2nd Edn. 40. 114 





Vi 259 


Howarp (JOuUN) 
The State of the prisons in England and Wales . . . 
1 some foreign prisons and hospitals. 
jth Ed 10, 114” 


and an account 


/ 


549 Pp- and 22 plates. london: Printed for 
o Johnson. 17Q2. 
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SrTark (WILTIAM) 

Remarks on the construction of public hospitals for the cure of 
mental derangement. (Read to a committee of inhabitants of the 
city of Glasgow, appointed to receive plans with a view to that object.) 
Including 

Observations on the structure of hospitals for the treatment 
an account of the intended establishment of a lunatic 


lunatics 
asylum at Edinburgh. 
8 1”. Edinburgh: Printed hy James Ballantyne. 150 


00. QS 


Lierrsom (J. C.) 
Hints respecting the prison of Newgate. (Extracted from 
fourth volume of Memoirs of the Medical Society of London. 
80. 83”. 23 pp. and 2 plans. London: Printed hy Darton & Hawev. 
1794- 


ie 


Speccut (ALESSANDRO) Engrave) 

Il Quarto libro del nuovo teatro delli palazzi in prospettiva di 
Roma moderna, dato in luce sotto il felice pontificato . . . Innocenzo 
xii. Disignato et intagliato da Alessandro Specchi. 


ob.fo. 103” 16”. 2 pp. and 50 engraved plates. Rome: Rossi.1699 


Minne (JAMES) 


An Enquiry into the theory and principles of bridges and_ piers, 


YY. vi+sB pp. a /16 plates offieures. Edinburgh. 1816. 


Q Q 
OO. OF 


(ECCLESIASTICAL) 
Raint& (JAMES) 
Catterick church in the county of York. A correct copy of the 
contract for its building dated in 1412, . . . plates of views, elevations 
and details by Anthony Salvin, . . . arc hitect. 


jo. 11”. 21 pp. — frontispiece and 12 plates. London: J.Weale,1834. 


Witiis (BRowNE) 
\ Survey of the cathedrals of York. Durham, Carlisle, eéc. 
10. 9§”. 2 vols. London: Printed for R. Gosling. 1727-173 


(FrraBoscus (MARTINUS)) 
Architettura della basilica di S. Pietro in Vaticano. 
fo. 194”. 3 pp. and 30 engraved plates. Rome. 1684. 


(Domestic) 
ANONYMOUS 
Plans and elevations of London club houses. And 3 plans of thi 
House of Lords. (No title page nor author 
22. 3 plates of original drawings. { 1 
Barret. (EDMUND) 
Hints for picturesque improvements in ornamented cottages and 
. in three essays. 
140 pp. and 6 aquatint plates. London: Printed 
J lavlor. 18o4 


their scenery 


80. 9)”. x1 


WiNGrrELD (Mervyn Ricuarp). StH Baron PowrRscouRt 
\ Description and history of Powerscourt. 
jo. 124”. xv--151 pp. and 15 plates. London: Mitchell and 
Hughes. 1903. 
Ropinson (P. F.) 
Designs for lodges and park entrances. 
jo. 12”. 7 pp. and 48 plates. London: Printed for Priestley anc 
Weale. 1833. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


DieLtamorre (W. ALPRED) 

Original views of Oxford, its colleges, chapels and gardens from 
drawings made by W. A. Delamotte ... with historical and descrip- 
tive notes by Charles Ollier. 


la. fo, 214”. London: T. Boys. 1843. 
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364 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITU 
Within t -1nif } 
recewed by the libi Vor ) reint 
thout ) é } Vi her 


CIVIC BUILDINGS 


ARCHITETTURA. (Rome J KIT, AN D 
Illustration of several designs for ; re ildinge for the 
finance and advocates’ departm S f Naples (1s 
premium, Marcello Canino) ; the perspective of an unusual and 
interesting library in one of the designs 
LO ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD'! | [| S, 
No. q). De 


\ building for the “Caisse de ¢ Paris. includes 
small lecture theatre (200 seats examina- 


tion rooms and clinic. gvmnasiut 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDING N} J VYNVII. 3998 
2 Februar 
The ¢ ité-Refuge of the Salvation Arm Pai ( rbdusier and 
Jeanneret) is well illustrated 1 br 


TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 


ARCHITETTURA. (Ron J K7I, A 
The Marine Station at Genoa (Luigi Vi mple concrete 
building, also an article on the construction of the Florenc« 
terminal station. 

Prorit. (Vienna.) Vol II. N j 
Designs submitted for the rebuilding of e bridge over the 


Donau at Vienna. 


\RCHITECTS JOURNAL. Vol. LXAXLX. .\ 6. 25 Januar 
Che greater part of this number is giver ly discussion 
of the interior decoration of ocean liner 

LA CONsTRUCTION MODERNE. | WL. AN 21 Januar 
The Maritime Station at Cherbour R. Levavasseur): very 
good dese ription by the architect strations and 
plans. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Mon. ¥. BAUKUNST UNDSTADTEB ] VVI1,.No.1. Januar 
Industrial offices for Fichtel and Sachs. S einturt, by Borrat 
and Scholer-——very well illustrated and briefly described 

ByGGce Kunst. Vol. XV, N 2, D 
Sortingsgaten 18. Oslo—a modern shop and office building 
including on first floor a restaurant. Ma x} Poulsson 

LA ConstrRucTION MODERNE. | YLIX Jar } 
Illustrations and full description of the Paris **Shell’’ building 

L° ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUI J TI ! se 

No. 9. December. 

Offices for Le Jour, Av. des Champs "lyse p 
INDUSTRIAL 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LN NIX, N rt far 


Tobacco factory at Manchester. by W. A. Johnsor / 


w to refer to the more important articles in all the F 
. but the librarian will be pleased to give inforn 
/ hhotost 


opies of harticular articles made fron 


L, ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUL Vol. JV. 
No. 9. December. 
Che U.S.A. forest products research laborator) Madiso 
Wis. (Howe and Lescage). 

ByGGMASTAREN, 1934. .Vos. rand 2. 10 and 17 y, 
[wo long articles on design and construction of irge fox 
factory, tinned meats, etc.. at Stockholm (archit« Sundal 
and Rockstrom: engineer. Strokirk), manv detail lans ar 


photographs. 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXY.XLX, No. 2034 Jar 
Che Institute of Pathology, Leeds (J. C. Proctor and F, | 
Charlton [FF.]). an interesting building, modern in purpos 
and design; ground, 1st and 2nd floors, classrooms, sma 
laboratories, etc.; top floor large museum. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LX XIX, No. 2035. 15 Fanua 
Article by the architect (P. Karantinos) on new Stat schoo 
in Greece. Contains some useful details. 

ArguiTecTuRA. ( Madrid.) Vol. XV. No. 173. September, 19 
Designs submitted in national competition for a museun 
modern art, Madrid. 


HOSPITALS 
L’ ARCHITECTURE VIVANTE. Autumn, 1933. 

Special Hospital Number, illustrating in great detail Aalt 

Paimio Sanatorium, also a ‘maison de retraite pour vieillards 
at Frankfort-on-Main (Stam, Moser and Kramer). a Russia 
sanatorium in the Caucasus, operating theatres at Potsdat 
and elsewhere, the Bella Lui Sanatorium at Montana-Wallis 
Switzerland (Steiger and Itten), Zonnenstraal Sanatoriun 
Hilversum 
Neutra), etc. 
architectural interest. 


All modern buildings of great technical ai 
The whole number is of value as 
reference. 

L’ ARCHITECTURE bD’AUjoURD’HUIL. Vol. IV. rd ser 

No. Q. December. 

Plan and brief description of Maritime Hospital at Loriet 
at present under construction; 400 beds; 16, 6 and single b 
wards. 


SPORTS BUILDINGS 
3AUGILDE. (Berlin.) Vol. XVI, No. 1. January. 
[his number contains the first illustrations of the designs I 
the lay-out of the 1936 Olympic Games Stadium at Berlu 
Architect, Werner March. 


Casa Betia. (Milan. 
Stadia and swimming baths 
architects of some of the best recent examples 
trated with numberless plans and diagrams. The number 1! 
cludes the first illustrations of the recreation centre of Nuren 
burg (O. E. Schweitzer), containing two open-air baths, larg 
and small, sun-bathing space of 13,600 sq. metres. stadium fo 


Vol. VI. No. 12. December 


special articles written by t 





Byvoet and Duiker), sanatorium at Los Angeles 


very well illu- 
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-tors, tennis court, football grounds, etc., and 
one of the most complete schemes of recent years. 
tadium (O. E. Schweitzer) and the Turin stadium 
ignoni & Ortensi) are also illustrated very well. 
on bathing places and municipal gymnasia. 


2.500 spec 
restaurant 
The Vienn 
Bianchini 
\Iso artic! 


BouwkUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1934, No. 3. 20 January. 
Schemes for a sports centre in Amsterdam-West (Arthur 
Staal and ©. Wegener-Sleeswijk): gymnasium, stadium, tennis 
ourts. football grounds, etc. 


Mon. F. BAUKUNST UND STADTEBAU. 
The Mussolini Stadium, Turin (Bianchini, Fagnoni, and 
Ortensi). [his is another of the superb modern Italian stadia 
, simpler structure than the Berta Stadium at Florence, but 
ven more dramatic in its effects. 


ARCHITETTURA. (Rome. Vol. XII, No. 11. November. 
Yet another stadium—the designs for a great concrete stadium 
tt Rome by Luigi Nervi and Cesare Valle, drawings, plans, 
model and description; seating 100,000 and standing an 
{ditional 20,000. Cost Lire 23,500,000 (L. 200 per spectator). 


ARCHITETTURA. (Rome. Vol. XII, No. 12. December. 
\ large public bath at Dresden (Paul Wolf), illustrated by good 
Jans and photographs. The building includes a swimming 
bath. about 90 feet long. and accommodation for numerous 
special types of therapeutic bathing. 


ARCHITECT AND Bui_LpING News. Vol. CXXNXVII. No. 
3.995. 12 January. 
\shridge Park Golf Club House (|W. 8S. Grice and ©. Poulton 
fs 


FS A. 


DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LX XIX, No. 2034. 11 January. 
lhe latest of the large Liverpool tenement buildings by L. H. 
Keay |F.] is well illustrated and described: also a block of flats 
n Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, by G. K. Green. 

Mon. r. BAUKUNsT UND STApTEBAU. Vol. XVI, No. 1. 

January. 

\ house on Lake Maggiore, built by Herbert Noth for himself. 
lwo seaside houses (Otto Firle), one of which has a particu- 
arly interesting plan; thatched roofs. 


ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXYXV. No. 447. February. 
[he one-roomed flat, article and illustrations of several 
examples. 

L’ARCHITECTURE D’AUjoURD’HUL. Vol. IV. 3rd_ series 

No. Q. December. 

Un hétel particulier, Rue St. Guillaume, Paris. by Pierre Chareau. 
his doctor’s house is of particular interest as marking a 
definite step forward in the development of extreme-function- 
alist architec ture. 
Un hétel particulier, at Paris, by Pierre Chareau and Bivoet. A 
very interesting building, making a definite step forward in the 
development of functionalist architecture. 


ACOUSTICS 


BYGGMASTAREN. 20 December. 
lhe Acoustics of Auditoria. Article by J. H. Sager. 
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ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LY. January. 

Brief description and illustrations of the Mabel Shaw Bridge 

Music auditorium, Claremont, Calif. (W. J. Johnson), 2,000 

seats, acoustic design to give ideal conditions for both singing 

and instruments. 


CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN TECHNIQUE DE LA Suisse ROMANDE. Vol. LA, 
No. 1. 6 January. 
An illustrated description of the excavation for and con- 
struction of the new basement lecture theatre in the Con- 
servatoire Nationale des Arts et Métiers at Paris. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LX XIX, No. 2037. 1 February. 
The Concrete Code, an explanatory article by W. E. J. Budgen, 
B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.1.Struct.E. 


L’ARcHITECTURE. ( Paris.) Vol. XLVII. No. 1. 15 January. 
Noise insulation: a useful article on noise insulation. This 
journal! now has a special large technical section. 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LX. January. 
J : 
Article on the use of Aluminium foil for insulation. 


EQUIPMENT 
LA TECHNIQUE SANITAIRE ET MunicipaALce. Vol. XVAVTI/, 
Vo. 11. November. 


This number contains the papers read to the Congress ot 
l’Association générale des Hygiénistes and Techniciens Munici- 
paux, held at Toulouse in July. The leading paper by Augustin 
Rey on sunlight and air in buildings is printed in full with 
numerous diagrams and plans illustrating his schemes for the 
optimum use of light and air by employing splayed reflecting 
surfaces in rooms and special ventilating devices. The paper is 
imaginative and of great interest: it deserves close study. 


THe HEATING AND WENTILATING ENGINEER. Vol. V//, 
Vo. 79. January. 
An article on the use of built-in rubbish incinerators for flats 
and abstracts of a paper by S. Adams on gas and coke fired 
boilers for central and domestic water heating, and report of a 
debate at the Institute of Fuel on the respective merits of oil 
and coal. etc., for domestic central heating. 


THe WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. Evanston, Illinois. 
House heating requirements: (1) methods of calculating heat 
loss and its relation to equipment selection; (2) the features of 
gas-fired equipment. 


Tue ELEcTRICAL SupeRvisor. Vol. XIV, No. 4. January. 
Electric Heating of Buildings; an article by E. M. A. Young. 
A good general description of the leading methods of heating 
by electricity. includes comparison of the costs of heating by 
electricity and hot water, considerably in favour of the former. 


ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXXV. No. 447. February. 
R. O. Sutherland on Architectural Lighting—much useful 
information. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. Vol. XLLY. 5639. 
January. 

Article on the stage lighting of concert halls, music pavilions 

and assembly halls, by C. H. Ridge and F. S. Aldred—a 
valuable article. 
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BUILDING COSTS 
Burpinc. Vol. IX, No. 1. JZanua 


A useful article illustrated by tables and diagrams on com- 
parative costs of brickwork, showing material and labour costs 
for various qualities of brick in various forms of walling. 


TOWN PLANNING 


La Construction Moperne. Vol. NLLY, Vo. 16. 14 Fanua 
ist Premiated design (equal with two others), by M. M. Viret. 
Marmorat et Monnover, in the Antwerp plan competition. 

ARCHITETTURA. (Rome.) Vol. XII, No. 12. Decembe 
The official control plan for Benevento described at length and 
well illustrated. 

LA TECHNIQUE SANITAIRE ET MUNICIPALE. | XXVIII, 

No. 11. November. 
Augustin Rey, whose papers in this JouRNAL on light and air 


are noted above, also writes on American sky-scrapers and 
their possible application to the needs of European cities. ‘This 
is followed by acomparative study of building height regulations 


ina number of towns in France, Belgium and Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL HovusinG AND ToOwN PLANNING BULLETIN 


No. 3. December. 
Illustrated report by W. C. K. Baumgarten on the planning ol 
industrial areas in the U.S.A. 


Paris.) | 
\ long article by Pierre Lavedau, with many 
planning and rebuilding schemes for Marseilles. (P. Lavedau 
is author of the best known French book on t 


XLVI, N 15 Januar 


illustrations of the 


L’ ARCHITECTURE. 


planning 


JouRNAL OF THE ‘TowN PLANNIN NSTITUTE. | yA 
No. 3. January. 
Criticism of the winning plans in the Stoc! ympetition 
L” ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD HUI. J II Vo. 9. 
January. 
Che latter half of the tournal is devoted town planning and 
architecture in the U.S.A., with monograph on the work of 


Howe and Lescaze. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 

Pencit Points. Vol. XV, .Vo. 7 7 
Illustrated notes on cupolas and lanterns in the ““Compa 
Architectural Details” series. 








ARCHITECTURE. (.V.2.) Vt 
Exterior plasterwork—a brief article and anv 
examples, mostly East \ngliar 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWs | CXXXVII, No. 
12 January. 


3s 395- 

Mr. John Summerson [A.] contributes a delightfully-written 
scholarly article on the Nash buildings of Regent’s Park. Thi 
title, “*The Crown Commissioners’ Inheritat ” 
incidental purpose of the article as an obituary 
nineteenth-century buildings which are to be demolished, but 
it has an importance as being the first serious study to be made 
of Nash’s work and the basis of wider study The article is 
illustrated by 15 photographs and plans. 


reveals an 
of many of the 
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PHE QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED OF THE Ry, I> ARCHI- 
TECTS IN SCOTLAND. No. 44. Autumn 1933. 

The Quarterly contains an interesting article on J: Milne. a 

Scottish architect of the Caroline period, by W Blaikie 


Murdoch, and an appreciation of the work ot late A 


Marshall Mackenzie [F.], by H. H. Wiggleswort! ]. Both 
articles are illustrated. 

Articles on Craig’s Close, High Street, Edinbu: by E, J 
Macrae [A.], an eighteenth-century tenement Lon the 


Norman Church of Rutherglen. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ArRTs. (Paris. 


No. 852. January. 


Series | Vol. XI 


\ long study by M. Charles Tolnay on Michael zelo and 
the Fagade of San Lorenzo. The schemes put forward by 
Michael Angelo for the fagade were his first purely architectural 
works. As an appendix are printed fourteen leticrs from 
Domenico Buoninsegni to Michael Angelo. 

JOURNAL OF THE West YorRKsS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

Vol. II, No. 3 December. 

Phe first instalment of a paper by T. Butler Wilson [F.], or 
the life and work of Cuthbert Brodrick (b. 1822), architect of 
the Leeds Town Hall. 

BuRLINGTON. Vol. LXIV, No. 370. January 1934 
\n illustrated article on a suggested reconstruction of the 


facade of the Church of St. Gilles (Gard), France. by Richard 
Hamann. The article suggests that the pairs ol coupled 
columns which project on either side of the central doorway ar 
not now placed according to the original design, and should bi 
against the wall of the central doorway, the statues at present 
in that position being placed in niches on the intermediate 
walls. 

JOURNAL OF THE Royat SociEry OF ARTs. |} LXXXIL 

No. 4233. 5 January. 

\ paper by E. J. H. Mackay describing excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro since 1927. 

JOURNAL OF THE RoyaAt SociEry OF .ANTIQUARIES 0! 

IRELAND. Vol. LATI, Pt. ti. 31 December. 

Rathmore Church, County Meath—detailed historical and 
irchitectural description by H. G. Leask. Many illustrations 
and plan. 

PENCII POoINTs. Vol. Ait, No. r2. December. 
Early colonial timber cottages in Massachusetts are described 
and illustrated in an article by D, O. Brewster. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LX XV. No. 447. February. 
\rticle and illustrations of Stroud Valley, Gloucestershire. 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century factories. 


RESTORATION WORK 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 
33395. 12 January. 
An article illustrated by plans and several photographs o! 
the work of restoration at St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol 
Oatley and Lawrence [FF.]). 


Vol. CXXXVIL, N 


GENERAL 
ARCHITECTURAL AssOCIATION JOURNAL. Vol. NLL. 563. 
January. 
Mr. Hope Bagenal’s paper to the Architectural Association on 
the architect’s contribution to the thought of his time is printed 
in full. 
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Review of Practice 


BOSSOM PRIZE, 


1933 


REPORT BY MR. G. D. GRIFFITHS ON THE FINANCING OF 


AN EXCHANGE AND OFFICE 


General Description 

[he site is taken as being situated in London. and the build- 

,js designed to meet the requirements of the L.C.C. Byelaws. 

[he exchange is situated in the centre of the ground floor, 
vith central entrances from each of the four streets. The 
Members’ Rooms are arranged immediately 
around the exchange, all these having either complete o1 
artial top light. Telephone box units are provided in the ante 
and at each of the subsidiary entrances. The lavatories are 
ituated en bloc in the basement. 

Phe external premises will be let as complete units with 
mezzanine floor and basement. Each of these have their own 
strong rooms and book lifts. The men’s lavatories are situated 
n the basement and the ladies’ on the mezzanine floor. These 
premises are provided with subsidiary entrances from the main 
entrance vestibules in addition to their enternal entrances. 


wenly-¢ ight 


[he ollices on the upper floors are served with lifts, staircases 
and lavatories, with special regard to future subdivision and 
irculation. Men’s and ladies’ lavatories are placed on alter- 
ate floors. The men’s lavatories may be subdivided to provide 
ther principals’ lavatories in addition to the separate unit 
rovided on each floor off the main stairs. Postal chutes serving 
| floors are situated at each entrance. 

The basement is retained for all services and storage, as well 
sa block of especially constructed strong-rooms for tenants on 
pper floors. 

Ihe housekeeper’s flat is situated on the seventh floor. 

Heating, ventilating, water supply, and cleaning are 
lescribed under their separate headings. 

the building is of steel frame construction with brick panels 
and is faced externally with a granite base and Portland stone 
ibove. 

Che area is faced with glazed bricks and the small rooms are 
twith pavement lights. subdivided into large squares. 

STATEMENT 
Cost 
£ 8; ad: 
Sle oo os a ia es -. 224,400 0 O 
Legal Charges a ‘ 376 10 O 
Stamp Duty os te - se 2,244 0 O 


Compensation of Tenants (.Vi/ rs 3A - 
Demolition (Nil - a - a -- 
Building . : 315,848 10 Oo 
\rchitect’s Fees. . ss - me a 18,950 0 Oo 
Interest on Capital during construction .. 21.066 0 Oo 


Interest on Capital during first letting (.Vi/) 


.. £582,885 0 o 


Total cost 


BUILDING 


Gross Income 
See detailed schedule 
See separate statement 
See separate statement 


Rents. 
Heating. 
Cleaning. 


Outgoing 


Void Contingencies F 
Letting Agents’ Commission 
Management 
Rates ‘ 
Water Rate 
Insurance of Building . . 7 
Insurance of Tenants’ Offices . . 
Third Party Insurance on Lifts 
Third Party Insurance on Boilers 
Running Cost of Lifts 
Maintenance of Lifts 
Heating 
Cleaning 
Wages: 

Porters . 

Lift Attendants 

Housekeeper 

Mechanics - ag i a 
Health and Unemployment Stamps, W.C.A. 
Staff Uniforms - 
Redecorations and Kepairs 


Lighting of Public Corridors and Staircases. etc. 


Cleaning of ditto ; _ ss = 
Window Cleaning to Staircases and Lavatories 


Swann ar) 


Gross Income 
Outgoings 


Net Income 


Potal Capital Outlay 

Net Annual Income 

Profit 
Note. 


ARCHITECTS 


624 
2b0 
{16 
172 
120 
2.550 
595 
608 


104 


f 

A : 
95-790 
37-797 


*—_O oO 
FS 99, 009 


. £582,885 


£58,089 


307 


An ah eis 9.9 per cent. per annum 
rhis scheme, showing a profit of 9.9 per cent., would 


enable it to be handed over to another company as a capital 
investment of, say, 7 per cent., leaving 2.9 per cent. for the 


promoters. 
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< we 4354 
LETTING SCHEDULE N.B.—Rentals of the Office Floors (1st-7th) a: lusive of the | 
RENT PER rates. ivis 
FLOOR PosITION \REAS = SQ. F1 RENTALS Rentals of Ground Floor, Basement and Mezz © are ex. iY 
clusive of rates. tilati 
B I ton S i ie The above rental areas are gross, and the amo er sq. fi Il 
— : 6.200 ' ( [or ° a - ; it 
sila Legon a él i ao MS allowed is such that the Tenant pays for his propo: of inten have 
Exchange St. 5.508 1 O 1.101 10 oO : ay : : ; re né 
5 ) circulating corridors. fans ¢ 
Market St. 5,500 1 O L.IOf 10 Oo . 
Good St. 5.796 } O Bre oO 6 EXPLANATIONS OF ITEMS IN STATI ENT - 
Storage 2.716 1 O 543 O O Legal Charges : These are worked out on th« ect scal Que | 
Strong Rooms 14 off £,200 €a 2.800 oO oO for land transfer work. au 
TLe.: ~ eo uc 
™ : ss Stamp Duty : Chis is 1 per cent. of site cost 
Ground London St. 1.510 a 3.383 0 O ecak t . ‘ 
: = = Demolition : It is considered that the buildings to by 
Floor Exchange St. 3.178 2 8 1.900 O O | lished f 1 : , 
Market St. 3.178 12 6 1.986 0 oO peainapialnan pion aes a — and wil Runt 
not cost anything to have ! ‘ed ‘ 
Cand Si: = 004 ; cnr 6 © a ything to have them remove wa 
on a The Building Cost: See separate Statement with cube. Mair 
SS esi a Architects’ Fees : 6 per cent. on building cos R.I.B.A W 
cluding Mem- ve IBA 
7 Scale of Charges). 
be rs Rooms ] “1: 
nil Dita ial : ied Interest on Capital This has been taken at 5 per cent. « Th 
during Construction: 50 per cent. of the capital for the period heati 
Mezzanine London St. 2,090 26 0 O of construction (18 months). eati 
Floo. Exchange St. 1.683 77M 631 0 0 Interest on Capital Chis will be ni/, as the Association wil woul 
Market St. 1.682 fe if 6231 0 O luring First Letting : take occupation as soon as ulding js 100 S| 
Good St. 2.440 OF! oO oO completed. 
. : Rents . See separate schedule. s understo 
First London St ) §.6030 oO oO se . * I : “ ° ‘ e It , gerne ie Th 
: that the Association will form a Buildir 
Floor Exchange St. 1.364 2,510 O O . : > their 
ladies: Si ae Company, and this company will let of ; 
Niark ; 1.3204 f 3510 oO oO : jx ad ; owne 
Scih a ; ; the whole building; the Association —_ 
x - ».Q50 ) 4 2 ( oO ‘ ° 
‘ the Exchange taking over the Exchange Th 
Second London St. ag f 204 10 O members’ rooms and ante ground floor. ther 
Floor Exchange St. 1.364 o ¢ 2.291 O O Void Contingencies : Unilets, etc., are taken at 5 per cent. 
Market St. 1.364 oO | 2.291 0 O gross rental income. 
Good St. 5 .Q50 ( 2.975 0 O Letting Agents’ This will be an annual outgoing of 1 per 
; “ Commission : cent. on the gross rentals. 
Third London St. 5-502 » 2.930 10 O age & : 
Vanagement : This is taken at 2} per cent. of the net 
Floor Exchange St. 1,364 . § 2.073 0 O tal ” 
rentals. 
Market St. 1.304 Q Db 2,073 Oo oO > . ° 
Rate rhese are taken at 10s. in the £ on 50 per 
Good St = ont ra) ) 2.077 10 oO ; ies 1 
cent. of the upper floor gross rentals 
he tenants on the ground floor pay thei: 
Carried forwat {62.016 10 oOo : r 
. Own rates. [v 
RENTS PER Water Rate: See advice re wells. The water rate is recen 
> ) > . } . 
FLOOR POSITION \REAS So. I RENTALS taken at 63 per cent. of the total rateable f 10 
Brought forward (62.016 10 Oo value. Since this is an office building, this ousi 
Ss. / s. d rate is subject to a 25 per cent. rebate. est 
Povath i codon St. = = Go ne 2,930 10 0 Insurance of Building: This is taken at ts. 6d. per cent. cede 
Floor Exchange St 1,364 g 6 1072 O O Insurance of Chis is taken at 1s. 6d. per cent. of nett | 
§ . : 2,072 ; . 29 Ja 
Market St. 1.364 go 6 1072 0 O Tenants’ Offices: rental income. vs 
) “a "Sas . ‘ . . . . . . 
Good St. 5.950 9 2.677 10 oO Housekeeper’s Salary: This will include a rent-free flat on the = 
wes 7th floor. “| Ja 
Fitth London St. £904 9 2 2,329 0 O Redecorations and This is taken at just over 3s. 4d. per cent the 0 
Floo 9 hange St. 33930 9 Oo 1.772 0 O Repairs: of building cost. notl 
Market St. 595° = 1,772 9 O Lighting to Public This has been taken on the assumption ol matte 
Good St. p42 ‘ { 2,300 0 O Corridors, etc. 5d. per unit. than 
Sixth London St. 1.452 8 6 1.8q2 ee nee crete . Fa pice ; mor 
Fl Exc St 4 (: lala HEATING. VENTILATING AND WASTE-PAPER es 
oor wxcnange . R215 7 if 1.205 . : Ne 
ion 05 10 © DISPOSAL. eT 
Market St. 3,215 7 6 1.205 10 « ; : ; : a ee ill 3 
Good St 1 orb a 1.419 10 The heating generally is provided by means of ceiling panels sg 
‘ . sVU50 ) - > me oO : ® - ° 4 e *y° J ( 
situated above all windows, finishing flush with the ceiling, and mn, 
Seventh London St. $452 oO 1,781 0 O heated by steam. This system, although costing more to instal Icy s 
Floor Exchange St. R215 7 1,125 0 O has a much lower running cost than the usual wall radiator ssert 
Market St 3,215 7 1.125 0 Oo 
le . 2215 5125 system. lame 
Good St. 3.196 6b ¢ 1,938 10 oO Phere will be pipe coils under all roof lights and throughot 
the basement. 
i ¢ | ( 7 R 1 - , . - ° ‘ ~ . lt 4 * R 
otal Gross Ikentals £90,741 10 oO [he exchange will have plenum ventilation, and there will be Ey 


mechanical extract ventilation to the whole of the basement, 
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the ducts having fusible link dampers on both sides of all 
i vision walls to external premises. 
“The oil fuel stove will have natural inlet and extract ven- 
sijating ducts connecting direct to the open air. 
~The menibers’ lavatories in the front of the basement will 
have separal mechanical extract ventilation with duplicating 
fnsonthe roof. This duct is situated immediately behind the 
= main lifts to London Street. 

The destructor for waste-paper is in the heating chamber, its 
due being provided with dampers to cut it off from the main 
fue, the ashes passing through a water bosh. 


Statement. 

Running cost of heating system, including hot- 

water supply to 200 fittings (oil fuel £1,750 O O 
\aintenance of system oc 200 0 O 
Wages addition—see Report. -- 
£1,950 0 Oo 

The owners are entitled to make a reasonable profit on the 
heating (say, 5 per cent.). Therefore the running cost of the 
eating, exclusive of wages, plus 5 per cent.—£2,047 10s., 
would be subdivided amongst the tenants at so much per 
100 sq. ft. 

CLEANING 

The cleaning of staircases, public corridors, lavatories and 
their respective windows will be an annual outgoing of the 
owners, and appears in the financial statement as such. 

The tenants of the external premises which are intact will do 
their own cleaning. 
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lhe cleaning of lettable space of office floors and exchange 
which will be carried out by the owners and paid for pro- 
portionally by the tenants, will show a reasonable return of 
5 percent. The tenants will do their own window cleaning. 
The undermentioned figures include wages, materials, 
Health and Unemployment Insurance, and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 
Cost of cleaning 143,200 sq. ft. of lettable floor 


£2,864 0 Oo 


145 oO oO 


space, at £2 per 100 sq. ft. per annum 
Profit, 5 per cent. 
Potal 
WATER SUPPLY 
1 consider it inadvisable to sink wells in London at the 
present time owing to the uncertainty of adequate future 
supply. 
5 per cent. on £4,000 capital required for 
sinking two wells £200 0 Oo 


Maintenance of pumps 35 x os 20 0 O 
Cost of pumping. 12s. per day or o* 220 0 O 


£440 0 0 

rhe water rate being £2,211 10s., the above figures show 

that by the company sinking their own wells they could 

possibly save £1,771 10s. per annum, if they were prepared to 

take the risk of water shortage in the future, and the incon- 

venience of possibly having to connect with the street mains at 
a later date. 





Private Housing Enterprise* 


Two correspondents this week have controverted the 
recent argument of Sir Enoch Hill that the Housing Act 
of 1933 is or can be made a sufficient solution of the 
ousing problem. Mr. Nicholson has put some detailed 
questions which are prompted by the discrepancy be- 
ween the reported statement of Sir Enoch Hill on 
23 January that he could build houses to let under the 
\ctat 10s.a week exclusive of rates, and his statement on 
27 January that half these houses could be let at 10s. and 
the other half at 11s. a week inclusive of rates. But, as 
nother correspondent has pointed out, it does not really 
matter which figure is correct, because both are more 


than the bulk of the working classes can afford. The 


mous case of the slum clearance scheme at Stockton- 
n-lees shows that the more poorly paid wage earners 


will make great sacrifices to rent decent accommoda- 
tion, but that it is extremely bad for public health that 
they should be tempted to do so. These facts destroy the 


ssertion, which is the basis of Sir Enoch Hill’s case 
iamely, that the artisan is the person “‘most in need of 


* Reprinted from **The Times”? of 3 February by permission of 
‘i Editor 


D 


a house to-day.’ It is far more credible that previous 
Housing Acts and indeed the hire-purchase schemes, 
which it is the normal activity of building societies to 
finance, have supplied and can supply the needs of this 
class; and if the best that the Act of 1933 can do is to 
provide, in the face of the great difficulties described by 
Sir Enoch Hill, houses for artisans to rent instead of to 
purchase, it is at most an addition to a well-stocked ar- 
moury and no new weapon at all. The Minister of 
Health himself has never claimed that the Act unsupple- 
mented would solve the housing problem, and it would 
be just as foolish to advance such a claim as to say that 
the Act has no value at all. 

It has considerable value. 
unnecessarily expensive system of a general subsidy to 
municipal building, and thus opened to private enter- 
prise the field of building cheap but good houses, and 
there is no doubt that in favourable circumstances results 
can be secured, such as are indicated in the letter from 
Mr. Boot which we publish this morning. But its pro- 
visions for organising private enterprise to take advan- 
tage of this chance, and for stimulating private enter- 
prise to provide the type of house really needed on a 


For example, it ended the 
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nation-wide scale, are quite inadequate. Some, but not 
all, building societies are ready to work the Act. This 
means that the private builder can obtain from some, 
but not from all, societies 90 per cent. of the cost of the 
houses at 4 to 4} per cent. He has to borrow elsewhere 
or himself to find the remaining 10 per cent., and this 
means, according to friendly comment in the House of 
Commons when the Act was passing, that the cost to 
tle builder on the whole outlay will be 6 to 6} per 
cent. Moreover the building societies or the builder have 
to obtain a guarantee from local authorities in respect of 
about 14 per cent. of the total cost. This guarantee, 
according to Sir Enoch Hill, the local authorities are most 
reluctant to give, in spite of the fact that they themselves 
find no difficulty in obtaining from the Ministry of 
Health a guarantee of part of their guarantee. The ex- 
planation is very simple. If they are energetic housing 
authorities they will be reluctant to give the guarantee 
because they hope some day to be helped by the Govern- 
ment to build the houses themselves. If they are not 
energetic, then they will not wish to give the guarantee 
because they will not care whether the houses are built o1 
not. It is not therefore surprising that the Act is failing 
to produce houses swiftly and cheaply enough to meet 
the urgent demand for low-rented houses, though it may 
help in a modest way to meet a now less urgent and 
extensive demand for higher rented houses. 

The Act has indeed done more to define the housing 
problem than to solve it. 
authorities are not going to meet the demand, especially 
when they are occupied with an admirable scheme of 
slum clearance. In such circumstances it does no good to 
repeat, as the Government are too fond of doing, the 
technical truth that local authorities are responsible for 
meeting the housing needs of their areas. ‘The only im- 
portant question is whether they will meet them now o1 
help others to meet them. It is also clear that private 
enterprise is not to be induced at the moment to meet 
those needs under the terms of the 1933 Act. No useful 
purpose, therefore, is served by the speculation that pri- 
vate enterprise may turn to building houses to let when 
the demand for houses built to sell is exhausted. States- 
manship cannot take the risk that this change-over may 
not take place. The need for the houses is too great; the 
economic and social arguments for their rapid construc- 
tion are too strong; and present unemployment in the 
building industry is too heavy. The Act of 1933 has 
demonstrated the need for co-ordinating the house-build- 
ing resources of the whole country. That, and not its 
practical nor its probable results, is its chief virtue. 

Enough has been said to show that there is something 


It has become clea that local 


like chaos in housing policy. Local authorities are busy 
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draining the dregs of the Act of 1924 and will, it may hy 
hoped, be busier still for some years in operating eper. 
getically the Act of 1930. One of the misfortunes oj 
having allowed housing to become a politica! issue js 5 
certain antagonism between those who ouzht to }y 
allies—namely, local authorities and private enterprise, 
Private enterprise itself is struggling and strageling along 
building houses for sale, building a few houses to let, and 
repairing and reconditioning houses. Building societie, 
and other public utility societies are doing valuable by 
sporadic work. Is there no means of co-ordinating and 
expanding this piecemeal system, which, whatever ely 
it is doing, is not producing an ample and regular supph 
of good houses to let cheaply ? Speed and volume o 
supply are necessary to satisfy public demand. Regu. 
larity of supply is necessary to prevent fluctuations jy 
prices and costs. It is true that any new system would 
take time to organise; but that is only a reason for begip- 
ning quickly, and in any case where is the proof that 
the present system will ever provide the houses at all? 0; 
all the new systems suggested, that of a national publi 
utility society, financed either by a Government loan, o1 
preferably by subscriptions attracted by a Government 
guarantee, appears the most promising. It has been said 
that this would be a method of restoring a general sub- 
sidy. ‘That is mere pedantry. The records of many exist- 
ing societies show that the return from the houses would 
be sufficient for the service of such a loan as could b 
raised upon a Government guarantee. ‘The Chairman ot 
the Westminster Bank declared in his speech on Wednes- 
day that he regarded the policy of slum clearance “as no 
only in the nature of public utility but as a national in- 
vestment of a high order” ; and if that is true of slum 
clearance it is even more true of new building, which is 
an infinitely less expensive enterprise. It has also been 
said that so big a society could not be efficiently staffed 
That argument is incredible after the experience of th 
past twelve years; and the Government, in virtue of its 
essential contribution to the scheme, would have the right 
to insist that the whole field of existing talent should be 
searched for a suitable staff. In any case the experiment 
might be tried out in some area large enough to show 
whether the difficulties anticipated do in fact arise. 
Finally, some such step is suggested by the Government’ 
own treatment of the housing problem. They have 
rightly concentrated the attention of local authorities 
upon slum clearance. They have rightly recognised the 
contribution which private enterprise can make towards 
building houses to let. It remains to make sure that pr- 
vate enterprise does make that contribution on lines 
which will rule out potential slums, waste of effort, pro- 
fiteering and other symptoms of a lack of organisation 
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Correspondence 


10 Februa’y 1934 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSES AT LOW RENTS 
National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, 
41 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1 
To the Edvior, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 


Sir.— Housing reformers will derive little satisfaction from 
the optimist! ic statement recently made to the Press by Sir Enoch 
Hill, chairman of the Halifax Building Society, regarding the 
results of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933. It is, 
of course. gratifying to learn that this important society, which 
was one of the principal sponsors for the Act, has now approved 
or granted loans involving £1,290,303 for house construction 
under the new guarantee scheme. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no official news as to the loans granted by other Building 
Societies in Great Britain for the erection of houses to let under 
the Act. From all accounts it seems hardly likely that the 
scheme will produce more than a few thousand houses— 
mostly of relatively low standard—per annum, whereas the 
popular Wheatley Act of 1924, before its repeal, was producing 
annually some 60,000 well-constructed houses for letting at 
standard rents. 

It is indisputable that the Building Societies have rendered 
much valuable service to the nation by assisting hundreds of 
thousands of persons to purchase their own homes, but their 
operations are not likely to result in the production of the large 
numbers of cheaply rented dwellings that are so urgently needed 
inmany parts of the country. Actually, the terms arranged by 
ihe Building Societies with the Minister of Health under the 
\ct of 1933 are that advances will be made for a period of 
30 years at 4 per cent. in the North and Midlands and at 
1} per cent. in London and the South. These terms compare 
nost unfavourably with the rate of 3} to 32 per cent., with 
repayment spread over 60 years, at which Local Authorities 
an now borrow for housing purposes. It is manifestly unfair 
that in these difficult times the poorer classes should be ex- 
ected to occupy houses the construction of which has been 
nanced on the relatively onerous terms offered by the Building 
Societies. , 

May I appeal, therefore, to Sir Hilton Young to permit 
Local Authorities to proceed freely with house-building 
vhemes wherever there is a real shortage of working-class 
lwellings 2 Why should not the clearance of slums and the 
ibatement of the gross overcrowding that exists among the 
oorer Classes living outside unhealthy areas proceed side by 

le?-—Yours, ete.. 

Joun G. Martin, 
Secretary, National Housing and 
Town Planning Council. 


[THE ABSENCE OF PRACTICAL WORK IN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING 
9 Grav’s Inn Square. 
London, W.C.1 
91 Fanuary 19534 
the Editor, JOURNAL. R.I.B.A.., 
Dear Sir,—The President in his address to students has 
it his finger on the weakest spot in modern architectural 
raining. i.e the lack of sufficient personal contact with practical 
vOrk, 


D* 


In the education of young engineers long periods in the 
shops are considered to be an important and even vital item 
in all educational curricula. In addition, time has to be. 
and is, found for indoor work on a long range of difficult 
theoretical subjects for the drawing office, the laboratory. 
and the test room, a programme which is at least no less onerous 
than the studies of the typical architectural student. B.Sc. 
Eng.) certainly connotes no less brain work than B.A. (Arch 

Even the old discredited (and often discreditable) pupilag« 
system had the advantage of occasionally affording time for 
an intelligent youngster to roam about buildings in progress 
with his eyes open.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 


NEW MATERIALS AND NEW METHODS 


173 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 
30 January 1934 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Percival Fraser for point- 
ing Out two careless mistakes which I allowed to be printed in 
your paper. 

Two feet 6 inches dimensions for windows should, of course, 
have been 1 foot 8 inches, as is well known, and 6 feet is the 
width for linoleum and not 5 feet. 

The other criticisms on closer examination will prove 
non-applicable. 

The general thesis of my paper required only a random 
selection for comparison and not a detailed dimensional 
statement. For that reason the term “standardization” and 
the context of my argument was used as a general conception, 
a term which might be applied to all commonplace, repetitive 
essential things, and not as a particular term employed by the 
B.S.1. 

It seems that Mr. Fraser does not disagree with the principles 
involved, which, summarized, amount to the necessity for 
intelligent collaboration between architect and manufacturer 
in order to eliminate waste and facilitate the work of both. 

I am anxious, like many others. that some form of col 
laboration between architects should be found to determine 
some basic units in the very near future in order to facilitate 
the essential completion of a building programme affecting 
six million houses for the working classes. 

Finally, the Japanese mat was cited as a unit of measurement 
and not as a mat of fibre lying in the wood and paper house.— 
Yours faithfully 

S. CHerMayerF [F.]. 


Orchard Farm, 
Eastcote, 
Middlesex 
24 January 1934 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

Sir,—I had not the courage to add my contribution to the 
debate which followed the paper on “‘New Materials,” and 
venture, therefore, to do so here. 

Speaking—or if you prefer it 
architect, | had the good fortune (36 years ago 


writing as another young 
to start in an 
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office where they were working on exactly the same lines as 
advocated by Mr. Chermayeff. 

My relations and friends (to whom I showed some of our 
designs) were at that time much amused and frankly prophesied 
my eventual arrival at Colney Hatch or Hanwell—actually the 
stvle was known in some quarters as the “*Mad” style. 

Circumstances or fate or something then decreed that I saw 
experience in a variety of other drawing offices where I was not 
allowed to develop my particular madness, and consequently 
became thoroughly saturated with **Period’’ work. 

Having thus been through both phases, the ** Modern” 
the **Traditional,”’ I find my attitude towards the so-called 
whether anvone think so is 


and 
“new” style interesting else will 
another matter). 

Of course, I am enthusiastic, and it is sreat pleasure to 
find the stvle being more favourably received i 
What 


than it was 30 


vears ago. concerns me. however, is the question of 


rE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


ornament. Are we right in pushing it overboard ; 


10 Fe/ 





ry 1934 


be the tendency now? pis 

Pictures, sculpture and statuary are also in disgra If urna- 
ment is to be thus ruled out, what will eventually b ne of oy 
craftsmen? The modeller, carver, artist and metal \\ 0) ker, ar 
they to be allowed to die out and their secrets and -{il| peris| 
with them? Then, again, if this perfectly plain star’. functioy. 
ism is persisted in, are we not running the risk of r mand 
return to Over-ornamentation? 

Nature has always been our inspiration, why shouldn't 


go to nature now for forms to relieve the plain mass: 


rhere are plenty of cultured people, as for ey 
Bishop of Birmingham, to whom the style in its pri 


does not appeal. 


I submit that it is the duty of architects to try 
style appeal to such, and at the same time provide 1 


for the craftsman. 


Epwin S. H 


Notes 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb (Vice has 
be attending the following dinners in place of the President 
Annual Dinner of the Institution of Ele¢ Engineers 
on 8 February, and the Annual Dinner of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society on 13 February. 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Member 
present the President at the dinner of the Instit 
and Ventilating Engineers on 14 February 


-President attended or will 


trical 


will re- 
ition of Heating 


Council, 


R.I.B.A. CONCERT 


[he Programme of the Concert to be he 
at the Institute will be as follows: 


) Fe bruar\ 


1. QuARTET in D major (K.285) for flute and strings Mozart 
UrsutA WATERHOUSE. M. MICHAE! Nora WILson, 
W. H. Evans. 
This quartet and two concertos for the flut 
in 1777 while Mozart was at Mannheim, 
friends with Windling. Ramm and 
formers on the flute, oboe and bassoon, 


were written 


where he made 
Ritter. “excellent per- 
% nd members ol 
one of the finest orchestras in Germa 


L0oO-c. I oO 


HW. Pore 


2, Duets (a) “Vo Cercando” DA 
6) “Hark From Every Tree” 





Betry ANDREAE, ANNE HtxLey. URsStuLA WATERHOUSE, 
GILBERT ENGLEFIELD, AND STRING QUARTET 
The duet, **Hark From Every Tree,.”’ is from the Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692. arranged and edited by W. G 
Whittaker. and is taken fro Orpheus Britannicus.” a 
posthumous collec tion of favourite Purcell numbers 
3. SONGS. 
Lewis WATSON 
1, Trio in D minor for flute, oboe and piar 
ve B.1 1653-1726 
UrsutA WATERHOUSE, ELIZABETH Ki Drric HETLEY. 


Jean Baptiste Locillet was born at Ghent He came to 
i Haymarket 


one t the 


London in 1705 as flautist 
Theatre and died in Engla 





"Air Gai” 
b) Au bord de leau™’ 


= SOLOS (a 


imple th 


nt severit 


make t} 


c) “L’Embarquement pour Cythére™ 


ploymer 
ARTIEY [] 
WR 

Fan 

Rey Chan 
Ierank Bri 


j jf , hh 
41)) strong G 


aughan Willia 


Herbert How 
fyonstrone Gibl 


6. VARIATIONS on the Londonderry An 
SONGS. 
Lewis Watson. 
Duets (a) “Spring” 
b) **Dirge tor Fidele”’ J 
c) **Bells”’ 
d) **A-tishoo” 
Betry ANDREAE AND .ANNE HUXLEY. 
Accompanist. DERIG HETLEY. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


IN RUSSIA 


Eugen Kaufmann, Dipl. Ing. Architect D.W.B. Stadtisch 
Baurat A.D., will give a Chadwick Public Lecture on Housing 


Town and Regional Planning in Soviet Russia 


, in the Lecture 


Hall of The Royal Institute of British Architects. 9 Conduit 


Street, W.1, on Tuesday, 13 February, at 5.30 


Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., M.S 


man of the Chadwick Trustees) will preside. 


p-m. 
. B.Sc. (Chair- 
\dmission tree 


COUNCH 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
8 JANUARY 1934 
R.I.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPs 


fhe Council approved the Annual Award of the R.I.B..A. Pri 


) 


ud Studentships submitted by the Board of Architectural Educati 


{ 


ind appointed the Juries for the Prizes and Studentships for 14 


935: 
REPORT OF THI 
INSTITUTE OF 


Joint COMMITTEE OF THE 
BUILDERS ON THE ELEVATION 
BUILDINGS 


AND 


R.I.B.A., C.P.R. 


AND SITIN 


On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee and 
flown Planning and Housing Committee the report of the Ji 
Committee on the Elevation and Siting of Buildings was appr 
ind it was agreed to give it the widest possible publicity 


\DVISORY COMMITTEE ON TOWN AND 


CouNTRY 


PLANNIN 


In response to the invitation of the Minister of Health it 
agreed to suggest the names of the following members for appol! 
nent upon the Advisory Committee which the Minister propos 
to set up in connection with the operation of the Town and Count! 


Planning Act :—Sir Ravmond Unwin. 














F.R.1.B.A., 





Mr. R. Bar 
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Harding Thompson, M.C., 


FREB.A. Mr. W. 


Parker. : : . 
ER.LB.A.: Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, 
\R.LB.A.: Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 
(CiiaistMAs Hotmay Lectures FoR Boys AND GirLs 

The ¢ il passed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Eric R 
larrett {4.| for the extremely successful and popular lectures which 

vave during the recent Christmas holidays. 

XTENSI( 1 THE AREA OF THE HAMPSHIRE AND Iste or Wicut 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ucil gave their formal approval to the proposal of th 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association to extend the 
rea of the Association to include the Channel Islands. 


Conpucr « 


R.I.B.A. REGULATIONS FOR THE 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 

(he Council formally ratified the amendment of the Regulations 
or the conduct of Architectural Competitions which had previously 
yen provisionally approved by them and particulars of which were 
wblished in the JOURNAL of 25 November. 


\MENDMEN OF THE 


Sourn AFRICAN ARCHITECTS AND R.ILB.A. 
PUBLICATIONS 

At the suggestion of Mr. F. W. Masey, President-in-Chief of the 

Institute of South African Architects, copies of certain R.I.B.A. 

ublications have been presented to the four Provincial Institutes 

f the Institute of South African Architects for the use of members 


lHe INsrrrecrTE Ot 


id students. 


LoAN OF MoprL OF ARCH ar ConstTITUTION HIL1 
On the recommendation of the Literature Standing Committe: 
iw Council have agreed to lend Professor Richardson, for the time 
wing, the model of the arch at Constitution Hill for inclusion in the 


hibition of models at University College. 


IT 


ARCHITECTS 


eo 
ae | 
we 


NSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected 
As Hon. Corresponding Member ; 
\s Fellows 5a Ka et : ‘ q 
\s Assoc iates ‘ ‘= .-* ‘ ‘ 22 
As Licentiates . 6 + q 
klection 5 February 1034 Applications for membership wer 
approved as follows: 
As Fellows ast 7 .% ; g 
As Associates . é ° 14 
As Licentiates . i ‘ . ti 
Reinstatement. The tollowing ex-members were reinstates 
As Fellow Maior Edwin Summerhayes 
As Associate: Michael Calvert Sunte: 
\s Licentiates: Albert Frederick Duk« 
Leslie Charles Fairbairn 
Richard Arthur Waite 


resignations were 


applic ations 


following accepted wit! 


Resignations Lhe 
Ernest Tatham Richmond |F. | 
John B. Bramwell [4.] 
Mrs. Margaret Jean McEwen Thomson [.1. 
Cecil William Rosher | Z.]. 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class. 
transferred to the Retired Members Class: 
As Retired Fellows: William Bevan. 
Henry Ascough Chapmai 
Dudley Newman. 
lexander Nisbet Paterson. 
Arthur Milton Bisiker. 
William Brandreth Savidex 
Percy Edgar Cyril Lain. 
Robert Thomas Miller 
William Henry Georg 
Arthur Flovd. 


The following members were 


As Retired Associates: 


\s Retired Licentiates: 


Obituary 


WILLIAM GRELLIER [F.| 
Mr. William Grellier was born in 1847 and died on 2 January 
34. From 1874 until 1930 he practised in London, first in Abchurch 
ine. later in Queen Anne’s Gate, and then in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
nd Clement's Inn until the date of his retirement. He was articled 
» Mr. John Hudson and later worked in the office of Sir Horace 
Jones, Citv Architect. whom he helped in the designs of Smithfield 
Market. He also passed in 1878 the examination qualifying for the 
flice of district surveyor. He joined his brother, the late Harvey M. 
(rellier, in 1874. He held the posts of surveyor to various estates, 
duding the Crooke Ellim Estate. the Belsize Park, Lambeth and 
He was elected an Associate of the Institute in 1879 
in 1888. From 1888 to 1931 he held the post of district 
veyor in Clapham, and was also for some time 6n the Statutory 
Board of Examiners. Mr. Grellier was a very keen Mason, and also, 
ing of Huguenot descent, took an active interest in various Huguenot 
mieties, was a director of the French Hospital and a supporter ot 
any French Protestant churches in London. He was a generous 
thscriber to very numerous charities. 
ARCHIBALD NEILL [F.| 

Mr. Archibald Neill was born in 1856 and died in November 1433 
He received his architectural training in the office of the late Ma 


William Hill, of Park Square, Leeds. and in 1878 started in personal 
racuce in Leeds. 


her estates, 


nda Fellow 





His principal architectural works included the Standard Assurance 
Buildings in City Square. Leeds: the Market Hall and shops. 
Market Street, and the Corporation Abattoir, Bury Weston 
Manor, Otley Millgarth Street Police Station, and the Jorkshive 
Even Vews Printing Works and Offices. Leeds : Barclays Bank. 
Wakefield, and many other buildings. He was valuer to the Leeds 
Overseers from 1g08 and was then made chiefvaluation officer to the 
eeds Corporation in 1925 under ithe Rating and Valuation Act of 


t position which he held until 1Q20), 


He was a well-known Freemason in Leeds for over 50 years, being 
superintendent of works (Yorks) and chairman of the Leeds Masonic 
Hall at his death. 


CHARLES THOMAS ‘TAYLOR [.1.] 


Mr. C. I. Taylor. who died on 2 January 1934, was born in 1863 
and has been in practice in Oldham for the last forty years. 

He was educated at Manchester Grammar School, and received 
his architectural training in the office of Messrs. Potts and Pickup, 
of Oldham. In 1892 he started in personal practice in Oldham, and 
was responsible for various public buildings, including the Waterhead 
3aths and the Robin Hill Baths, carried out for the Oldham Cor- 
poration: the Stanley Road Elementary School, Chadderton; the 
Wilmslow Cemetery and Registrars’ Houses for the Wilmslow U.D. 
Council: the Centra! Conservative Club, Oldham: and Saint Mark’s 
Church. Levenshulme, Manchester. In 1913 he took into partner- 
ship his chief assistant, Mr. Evan Roberts [Z.|. the firm then being 
called Taylor and Roberts. and in 1925 they were joined by Mr. 
Harold Bowman |/.]. and practised jointly under the name of io 
lavlor, Roberts and Bowman. Mr. E. Roberts and Mr. H. Bowman 
are now carrying on the practice 
for the design and execution of a number 
They were 


Hospital and 


Lhe firm was responsibl 
of buildings, specialising particularly 
responsible for the Nurses” Home al Westhulme ] evel 
the Nurses’ Home, Boundary Park Municipal Hospital, both for the 
Oldham Corporation: the entrance lodge and lay-out. new kitchen 
blocks. operating theatre, mortuary, children’s hospital and other 
blocks at the Boundary Park Minicipal Hospital: the Public Insti- 
tution for the Public Assistance Committee of the Oldham Cor- 


poration: the Higher Standard School for the Oldham Educational 
at St. 


in hospital work 


Committee: and alterations to the chancel and reredos, et 
Marv’s Church. Oldham. 


Nir lavlor became an Associate of the R.E.B.A. in 188! 
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Allied let 
Allied Societies 
ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN NORFOLK AND NORWICH ASSOCIATIO )} 
SCOTLAND ARCHITECTS 
\t the monthly meeting of the ( R incorporatiol The annual meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich .\ itl 
1 Arc hitect in Scotland, held IN f i Architects was held at the Suckling House, Norwich, o Jan 
Mr. John Begg, Vice-President, F.R.L.A.S.. Pre tent, in the Chair 33 members being present. The chair was occu b 
it was agreed to extend an invitation to : British Architect President, Mr. Cecil Upcher, F.R.1I.B.A. 
onterence 25. In cot n ~ . 
—— “( . dS hae » land ere ate Che Officers and Council for 1934-5 were elected \ 
: aot ae ee: ri ei ili Ah . i a : President: E. W. B. Scott [F.];  Vice-Presidents: J. O nd |} 
ee eta rn eg ha 7 H. C. W. Blyth [L.];\ Ev-President: C. Upcher [F.]: n. Edit 
sg is iets aio iC er borne , I. G. Scott [F.]; Hon. Secretary: E. H. Skipper [F. neil: G 
phys: er 8 x i Spsoptes ha etinis Cotman |, S. J. Wearing [F.], F. H. Swindells [# 1 
ot er ee cae in painting contra ind art Vember of Counc 1. J. I. Gowen: Hon. Auditor: ( 1. Dann 
on buildings. The following members wer ected , 
; oO. > - \.R.DBA 
Martin, Edinburgh; F. Lorne and T. 8. Tait, Gl ‘ 
Messrs. J. Broom, T. L. Dorran I. D he annual report and balance sheet were adopted. 
G.M Gisseaa @ Salat: WW O. McBain. H.-S. ¢ ttert Ps The President in his address gave an account ol WOrk 
s Associat sand ‘. "Wilson, Stet oe Ree SS 4 the Council, Allied Societies Conference and Comm S at 
aay ne C L r ‘4 lel. | ; J. ¢ st 1] 7 L. ( acre | ee ee h C ( R.I.B.A., describing typical meetings and explaining so far as possib 
ohn; G. L. Cac >» Be onnell, Lane dinburg , : . . 
Fraser, Dunfermline; ]. L. Boak eteald Ree Es ae ee something of the great amount of work which is being ne 
iets ae James Gr eg 5 ar i H ee Brid f Allan R | interests of architecture and architects. 
\ och; jz s Gsray. Leckie: ri ive sridge ¢ llan : 5 P ’ 
Meredith and D. Sutherland. Stirling. as St The representatives on various sub-committees and « r bod 
reported on the work of the year. These included the architectur 


Classes at Norwich School of Art by Mr. C. H. Dan he Eas 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCI “ : 
s . ETY Norfolk Regional Town Planning Panel by the Hon. Secretar 














\t the General Meeting of tl soclety, Aon 24 January, Mi the Norwich Society by Mr. Stanley Wearing, the Caistor ex- 
F. E. Towndrow read a Peper on r \1 : ; Futur cavations by Mr. Theodore Scott and the Norfolk Brat 
At the outset the lecturer essayed a definition term “archi- C:.P.R.E. by Mr. Humphrey Boardman. 
tect,’ and after dismissing the vari rro! eptions of the 
man-in-the-street, narrowed it down to “those people who have been ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
er pes "exe! sa Sogagm srt ; : F ig; ; 1, ee The total memb«e rship of the Assoc iation on 3I Dev wel 
; | a pa )7, against 95 last year. 
engineer, Quantity surveyor and town planner I predicted RE 
dist ithe sear fiture the nechiiect sll his RIE, Te RE he annual meeting was held on 20 January 1933 at ¢ 
direction or other, The penalty for neglectin willbe that House. Mr. C. Upcher, the President, presided and _ reports 
he will find his work and livelihood usurps eee a eatttes’ thes the meeting and of the President’s address are printed in the Ye 
profession— the engineer, financial exper : oa Book. Ordinary general meetings were held as follows: 
Accepting the need for specialisation, 1 ! fficultv to-day Mr. G. Cotman [F.], “Architecture in Danzic’’; Mr. H. J.'T.Gow 
is that architecture is so complex in its 1 ; no man can be Inns and their Signs” (lantern illustrations); Mr. Humphrey Bo 
master of all. or nearly all. its aspect I t the lecture: man |A], *‘ Norfolk Reed Thatching”’ (lantern illustrations’. Asi 
thought, lies in the formation of groups and rinet ) i svsten previous vears there was a meeting for members only held at No. 5 Th 
which for the moment is much more popular \r than here Close by invitation of the President and Mrs. Upcher. Mr. J. O. Bor 
Vhe individuality of the architect of the past and present is, h introduced the subject of **More Difficulties.” “Two suppers 
believes, already being broken dow! I to be seen in the held jointly with members of the Master Builders’ Federatior 
numbers of specialists employed on the larger works, but the draw- Eleven council meetings were held. One public lecture was giv 
back here is that these specialists are not trained architects by Mr. W. Aumonier on “Modern Sculpture.” In conne 
Mr. Towndrow predicted that more and mor hitects will be with the Norwich “Spend for Employment” campaign organise 
drawn into State, municipal and big business orga tions by Rotary. this Association arranged a visit by Mr. Stanley ( 
He derived much encouragement from the fact t the present Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A.. who addressed Rotarians on the subjec 
age is at last seeing the need for planning in advance. How much ot ‘Reckless Saving.” 
this development can be attributed to the R Five-Year Plan Other matters dealt with in the report included referen 
he was not prepared to say. This new cor t f planning, he prizes given by the Association for architectural examinations at the 
believed, augured well for the future He s Cl hoped that the School of Art and Technical College; the Advisory Pane! to th 
planning would be in the hands of architects lecturer thought Norfolk (East Central) Joint Town Planning Committe 
it was quite probable that the tern irchitect”” we 1 fall into disuse foundation of a branch of the C.P.R.E., and the cordial relat 
and be superseded by “planner between the Association and the Norwich Corporation 
- - o 
Membership Lists 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS WinLiaMs: GEOFFREY Hyper, M.C., M.T.P.I. [A. 1gog], Windsor 
In accordance with the terms of B I; ind 11. the ind the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying bs 
following candidates for membership wet lected at the ination 
Council Meeting held on Monda Februar O24 CROCKER: SYDNEY Ruys, Swansea. 
AS FELLOWS (o Dixon: RoBert Srancey, B.Arch.(Lypl.). Guildford 
AnmsTRONG: Epwarp Winitam [A ' PHomas: Caprain Bastt WALTER, M.C. 
BARGMAN: ROBERT FREDERICK | 4 ) D ind the following Licentiate who is qualified under S« I\ 
JoHnson: Henry ArtHUR [-1. 1927]. Dor Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 


Quick: NORMAN Dennis [-4. 1g21], Guildfor OswaLp: Haroip, J.P., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (14 
ts: NOEL, B.A.(Arch. [ Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, University of London.  Ex- 
from Final Examination], Berkhamsted. 





LI was JosepH, B.A.(Arch.) [Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. 
x d from Final Examination], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


tip CHARLES IRwin [Passed five years’ course at the 


Sch f Architecture, University College, Auckland. Ex- 
rom Final Examination], Auckland, New Zealand. 


WARD THORNE [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 


N 
tee \ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Hast! HaypEN ALBERT Epwarb | Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aber- 


jeen. Exempted from Final Examination], Aberdeen. 


ae 
HepeLER: BERNARD ApDAmM [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
RVINE: ALEXANDER Murpocu [Passed five years’ course at the 


School of Architecture, Robert Gorden’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Insch. Aberdeenshire. 
LEONARD FARRINGTON [Passed qualifying examination 





ISCOMBI 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation]. 

\ixson: SrewART WILLIAM [Final]. 


Moutp: Joun Stuart [Final]. 
O'FaARRELL: EpGAR CHaARLeEs, B.A.Hons.( Arch. 
course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, 


Lond Exempted from Final Examination}. 


[ Passed five vears’ 
University of 





Roperts: Giyx, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl.) [Passed five years’ course at 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 

[aram: ReGInaLpD [Final]. 

[wemLow: WILFRED JOHN [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture. University of Liverpool. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Newton-le-Willows. Lancashire. 


AS LICENTIATES (30 


BROWNE: STANLEY HERBERT. 

Cannon: Epwin, Tavistock. 

Cook: GEORGE LEsTER, East Looe, ornwall. 
Cooper: Ernest Cuase. Shanklin. 

Crott: Vicror Epwarp. 

FeuRTADO: WEsSTLEY YORKE, Kingston, Jamaica. 
FLETCHER: ALEG GeEorGeE. Cardiff. 

FLETCHER: HERBERT WILLIAM, Cardiff. 

Forp: WALTER HENRY. 

GRIFFITHS: Epwin Daypon. 

Harrison: ArTHUR, Stockton-on-Tee 
Haywoop: DouGLas ARCHIBALD. 

KeesteE: HARRY LEONARD, P.A.S.I. 

Lee: Epwarp PERCIVAL. 

Lewis: THomas Wittiam. Carmarthen. 
LLEWELLYN: THomas Etver Ernest, Cardiff. 
McNair: ALLAN STEWART. Stirling. 
Mattuew: ALEXANDER Epwarpb. 

Nanjl: K. Viryr, Nairobi. 

OsPALAK: Davin. 

PARKER: OLIverR, Exeter. 

PRIESTLEY: EDWIN. 

Roperts: ARTHUR STANLEY. 

EYMOUR: Monop T., Cardiff. 

| 

le 








AGGART: WILLIAM Davip RepMonpb, Belfast. 
ILLEY: (SEORGE. 

VIDEAN: JOHN ALLEN. 

WALLACE: James, Cardiff. 

Wess: Osgorne V., Cardiff. 


Woopin: WALTER EDGAR. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 5 MARCH 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 
election of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday, 5 March 1934. 
The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
in accordance with the Charter and Byc-laws. are herewith 
published for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or other communication respecting them must 
be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 
20 February 1934. 


1934 


10 and 11 an 


AS FELLOWS (9 


] 


FRrrcHLEY: GEORGE BoweEN [A. 1921], 12 Mission Row, Calcutta 
Proposed by H. V. Lanchester, T. A. Lodge and applying tor 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 
3 (d). 

HaANNAFORD: LEONARD Gorvon [4. 1920], Town Hall, Leicester; 
178 London Road, Leicester. Proposed by Sir Arnold Thornely,. 
Harold G. Cherry and H. L. Thornely. 

JENKINSON: JOHN MAnsett [A. 1909], Imperial Chambers, 18 
Norfolk Row, Sheffield: ‘‘Stoneygate,’’ Rundle Road, Sheffield. 
Proposed by Charles Matthew Hadfield, James R. Wigtull 
and J. Lancashire. 

Kirpy: SruArRT CAMERON [A. 1923], 1A Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, W.1. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Lionel G. Pearson 
and J. Murray Easton. 

MacRae: EBENEZER James [A. 1914], City Architect’s Office. City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. Proposed by John Wilson, 1 
Maclennan and James A. Arnott. 

WetsH: STEPHEN [4. 1921], 17 Taptonville Road, Sheffield: School 
of Architecture, University of Sheffield. Proposed by | 
Lancashire, Edwd. M. Gibbs and Charles Matthew Hadfield, 

and the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Exam- 

ination: 

3ALLANTYNE: ROBERT CARRUTHERS, II 
Ardarroch, Inverness. Proposed by 
Taylor and Alex. F. Mackenzie. 

Covuves: LEONARD J aMEs, Carliol House. Newcastle-on- Lyin ; 
“The Briggiss,’’ North Avenue, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Proposed by Sir John J. Burnet, W. Lee Clarke and Robert 
Atkinson. 

VERGER: EpwARD ARTHUR, County Hall, Lewes: 68 Wilbury Road, 
Hove. Proposed by W. H. Robinson, A. C. Bunch and Gilbert 
i. Lovegrove. 

AS ASSOCIATES (08 

\LLEN: FREDERIG GLENLYN [Passed five years’ course at the Welsh 
School of Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], 18 Heathfield Place, Cardiff 
Proposed by T. Alwyn Lloyd, Harry Teather and Percy Thomas 

ARTHUR: Miss KATHLEEN Hurron [Passed five years’ course at the 

School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination], Glentore, Airdrie. Scotland. Proposed by 1. 
Harold Hughes, Andrew Balfour and Col. J. Maurice Arthur. 

\sHcrorr: WiLuiAM Ropsert | Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture. Edinburgh College ef Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], co Smith, 33 Spottiswoode Street, 
Edinburgh. Proposed by John Begg, John Jerdan and VW. J. 
Walker Todd. 

Bacon: CLARENCE [Final], 18 Deepdale Street, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Proposed by F. W. C. Gregory and applying for nomination by 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

BARRETT: Harry [Special Examination], c’o A. G. Bond, Esq., 
M.A., 1 15 Gow r Street, W.C.1. Proposed by A. C, A. Norman, 
Alex. G. Bond and A. Southcombe Parker. 

Bares: BERTRAM Haron [Final], 87 Alliance 


posed by Frederick J. Horth, H. Andrew and G 
Harbron. 


Queensgate, Inverness 


I. Alistair Ross, W. ] 


Glasgow 


Avenue, Hull. Pro- 
Dudley 
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BeNTAMIN: Miss Rose EvisABeTH [Passed f irs’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
30 Hocroft Road, N.W.2. Proposed by Howard Robertson 
John Grey and W. Harding ‘Thompson. 

$e NT: JAMES AustEN [Final], ‘‘ Mayfield,’ Springhead, near Oldhan 
Proposed by Alex. G. Bond, Isaac Taylor and John Swarbr l 

Betts: Cyrit [Final], ““Xanthia,’ Valley Road, Derby. Proposed 
by George H. Widdows, H. V. Hagui ind H. Tat m Sudbury 

BorRNAT: CHARLES [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett Schoo 
of Architecture, University of London. | d from Final 


4o1 Upper Richmond R« S.W 15. Proposed 


and Matthew 


Examination), 
by Professor A. E. Richardon, L. Stuart S 
J. Dawson. 





BRADLEY-BARKER: ROGER BEVAN [Passed fi years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, U1 I of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination), 169 Melt Avenue 
Cricklewood, N.W.2. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden. 
Edward R. F. Cole and applyin mination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 

Braun: Hucu Stanvey [Final], 64 Gayton Road. Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. Proposed by Darcy Braddell, A. H. Moberly and J. Alar 
Slater. 

Broprick: Percy FRANK [Final], 128 Tolwor Road. Surbiton. 
Surrey. Proposed by Henry A. Douglass. J \ddison and 
W. Walcot. 

sROWN: Cowtn [Final], 37 Fountain Street, Nelson, Lan \pplying 
for nomination by the Council under the pr ions of Bve-lau 
3 (d ° 

BROWNING: JOHN ALEXANDER, Dip.Arch. (Glas Passed five vears 
course at the Glasgow School of Architectut Exempted fron 


Final Examination]. 95 Great Western Road, Glasgow, C.4 
Proposed by T. Harold Hughes, William J. Smith and Geo. .\ 
Boswell. 

BeLiivANnT: Roperr ANDREW [Passed five ’ rse at th 
School of Architecture, Victor [ 


Exempted from Final Examination], South \ | 
Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. Proposed Fred Thorpe 
[Thomas Taylor and Ernest Simistet 

Byram: Leste BRAMLEY [Passed five years’ coursé e School o 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted fron 


Road, Poulton 





Final Examination]. 
le-Fylde. Proposed by 
Halstead Best. 

(:\RROLL: Miss KATHLEEN Mary [Final], ¢ i 
Worthing. Proposed by G. Mackenzie Tre L.. Stua 
Stanley and Professor A. E. Richardsor 

CHIANTREY: GEORGE HERBERT 
Street, Hull. Yorks. Propesed by 
Andrew and G. Dudley Harbror 

CLARK: FREDERICK VICTOR WATSON [| Passed f course at 
Department of Architecture, Universit Sheffield. Ex- 
empted from Final Examinaticn], **Ashd ”° Owston Fer 
via Doncaster. Proposed by J. Lancashire, Charles Matthe 
Hadfield and W. G. Buck. 

Cooper: ArTHUR WELLESLEY [Final], 52 Haselden Road, Snape 
thorpe, Wakefield. Proposed by Joseph Addison, L. Stuart 
Stanley and Col, Jos. Spain 

Day: Benjamin Ivor [Final], 9 St. Martins Ro Knowle, Bristol 4 
Proposed by G. C. Lawrence, Sir Geor H. Oatl and G;. D 
Gordon Hake 

Drtrres: Joun Gray | Passed five vear ! \ itect 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final | i 
Bank, 3 King William Street, E.( Proposed by Howat 
Robertson, John Grey and J. R. | 

DrtrusE: Joun Epwarp [Final]. 60 Millbr R 1, Stockwell. 
S.W.9. Proposed by H. F. Murrell, R. Mountford Pigott and 
applying for nomination by 
of Bye-law > (d 

Dor: Harotp Epmunp [Final], 150 tr R Wimbled 
S.W.19. Proposed b ly ! ! ! 
Sidnev H. [.or 
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DumvitLe: Mavrice Rovanp [Final], **Carysfort,” 6 | n Road 
N.2. Proposed by Thos. E. Scott, Herbert J. Axt dt 


Embert n aid, 

Dcunton: Jack Georce [Final], 66 Conway Road, ( liff. Pro. 
posed by Percy Thomas, Harry Teather and T. Al Lloyd 

EpwWARDs: Epwarp GERALD Watton [Final], “Littl infield 
Newlands Avenue, Radlett, Herts. Proposed b . Boutor 
Smith, Alex. G. Bond and W. F. C. Holden. 

ans; Cyrit GeorGe [Final], 26 Elm Green, Ay » Bucks 
Proposed by R. T. Longden and the Presider nd Hor 
Secretary of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Associa. 
tion under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

FP ARDELL: GEOFFREY CHARLES |Final], Cromer, Lanca Avenue 
Hitchin. Proposed by S. B. Russell, Basil Oliver 1 Rober 
sennett. 

FERGUSON: CHARLES WILLIAM BANNISTER [Passed five ” course 


at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination], 86 Lancaster Gate, W.2. Proposed 
Robertson, John Grey and J. R. Leathart. 
liRMIN: Ertc Henry [Final]. 2 Fountains Road, Luton. Proposed 
by A. Alban H. Scott, Major Basil C. Deacon and Alan G 


Howard 


Brac Cc. 
Fisk: WALTER WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 


10 Copenhagen Street, Islington, N.1. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, C. H. James and J. Ambrose Dartnall. 

GAMBLE: ALAN Davin | Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination], **Gwernant.” 
Pittville Circus Road, Cheltenham. Proposed by John Grey, 
J. Murray Easton and Fred Kempster. 

GaAssoN: ALFRED STANLEY, P.A.S.I. [Final], 7574 London Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by C. Ernest Elcock, | 
Sutcliffe and Niel Martin-Kaye. 

Gorrey: ALBERT Epwarp [Final], 436 East Park Road, Leicester. 
Proposed by George Nott, J. Stockdale Harrison and William 
Keay 

(GRAHAM: KevIn [Final]. 1 Aikrigg Villas, Burneside Road, Kendal 
Proposed by S. Wilkinson, Charles B. Pearson and Capt. J 
Spedding Curwen. 

GREENWOOD: SYDNEY [Final]. 20 Hawthorne Avenue. Monton 
Eccles. Proposed by Ernest G. Heathcote, Francis Jones and 
J. Hubert Worthington. 

(JREGSON: SYDNEY [Special Examination], Keighley,” Wisbech 
Road, March, Cambs. Proposed by Albert Herbert and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (d). 

| 


HarcH: Martin Wiriiam [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 


fectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Cornerways. Garden Road, Bromley, Kent. Proposed by John 
Grey, L. H. Bucknell and J. Murray Easton. 

Hart: Miss Winsome Auice. B.Arch. [Secured approved qualifica- 
tion in the Dominions. Exempted from Final Examination 
Indi,” James Street. Mosman, Sydney, Australia. Proposed 
by Professor Leslie Wilkinson, B. J. Waterhouse and Arthur 
Wm. Anderson. 

HaNsom: CHARLES FRANCIS RICHARD | Passed five years’ course at th 


Department of Architecture, University of Shefficld. Exempted 


rom Final Examination], 46 Kenwood Road, Sheffield 


Proposed by Charles Matthew Hadfield, Chas. B. Flockton and 


W. G. Buck. 
HaArpwick: JoHN [Final], Belmont Grove, Rawdon, near Leeds 


Proposed by Joseph Addison, H. S. Chorley and B. R. Gribbon 





Harvey-Smiru: Ronacp [Final], c/o Messrs. Calvert, Jessop 
Gleave, 8 St. Peters Church Walk, Nottingham. Proposed by 
Charles H. Calvert, John Woollatt and F. W. C. Gregory. 

Hawarp: Birkin [Final], “Broad Beech,” Belstead Road, Ipswich 


Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, L. Stuart Stanley and 


Matthew J. Dawson. 


Hay: GEorGE STANLEY [Final], Kingsley. 29 Wickham Chase, West 


Wickham, Kent. Proposed by L. G. Ekins, 8S. W. Ackrovd 


Sir Banister Fletche: 


1d 
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Hemmancs: WILLIAM JAMes [Final ], 50 Shakespeare Street, Leicester. 
Propo-.ed by George Nott, Henry F. Traylen and F. J. Lenton. 


Herxu: K\yMoOND ARTHUR JOSEPH [Passed five years’ course at the 
Archiiectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion}. Heath Cottage, Limpsfield, Surrey. Proposed by Gilbert 
H. Jenkins, Arthur Keen and Howard Robertson. 

HorkInsoN: ALBERT CyRrit [Passed five years’ course at the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of Sheffield. Exempted from 
Fina! Examination], 84 Clough Road, Rotherham. Proposed 
by Charles Matthew Hadfield, J. Lancashire and W. G. Buck. 

Howarp: WILLIAM FREDERICK [Final], 55 Millbank, Westminster. 
§.W.i. Proposed by F. Winton Newman, Henry V. Ashley and 
Max R. Hofler. 

JskAEL? LAWRENCE [Final], 4 Carlisle Road, Brondesbury Park, 
N.W.6. Proposed by Alex. G. Bond, Arthur J. Davis and Chas. 
H. Gage. 

James: Miss MARGARET JOHNSTON [Passed five years’ course at the 

School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 25 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Proposed by John Begg, B. N. H. Orphoot and W. 'T. P. Bryce. 

JarkATT: HERBERT STANLEY [Final], Penrhyn Lodge, Picton Road, 

' Ramsgate. Proposed by A. Foster, Edgar Ranger and H. 
Campbell Ashenden. 

Jensen: Rote ArtuHUR, B.Arch, (Lypl.) [Passed five years’ course at 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], 21 Denbigh Street, S.W.1. 
Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, Edward R. F. Cole 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Jounson: Victor Lioyp [Special Examination|, 22 Farlow Road. 
S.W.15. Proposed by L. Stuart Stanley, Ernest Bates and 
Matthew J. Dawson. 

Jones: ALBERT Epwarb [Passed five years’ joint course at the De- 
partment of Architecture, Northern Polytechnic (London) and 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 11 Manor Place, Paddington, W.2. Proposed by Thos. F. 
Scott, John Grey and Howard Robertson. 

Jones: JOHN RuaGryr, P.A.S.I. [Final], 31 Dartmouth Road. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. Proposed by H. W. Cruick- 
shank, H. ‘T. Seward and John Swarbrick. 

Jupp: KENNETH WILLIAM [Passed five years’ joint course at the De- 
partment of Architecture, The Northern Polytechnic and the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
17 Victoria Grove, Kensington, W.8. Proposed by Thos. 
Scott. H. St. John Harrison and A, Bulloch. 

KiGour: SrEwart [Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 26 Beechgrove Place, Aberdeen, Proposed 
by James B. Nicol, R. Leslie Rollo and John G. Marr. 

McCoii: Samvuet [Final], 44 Lochfield Drive, Paisley. Proposed by 
H. Cook, Andrew Hamilton and William J. Smith. 

MarsHALL: ARTHUR Cectt [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, University College, Auckland. Exempted trom 
Final Examination], 28 Woodward Road, Mt. Albert, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Proposed by C. Reginald Ford, W. H. 
Gummer and W. Gray Young. 

Martin: Ropert Henry [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 5 Broadway, Beckenham, Kent. Proposed 
by Professor A, E. Richardson, Matthew. J. Dawson and H. P. G. 
Maule. 

Mason: GEORGE Ronacp, B.Arch.(Lypl.) [Passed five years’ course 
at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool, 
Exempted from Final Examination], ““Brocklesby,” St. George's 
Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. 
Budden, L. H. Keay and Rupert Medcalf. 

Mason: Joun Witiram [Final], g2 Mount View Road, Stroud 
Green, N.4. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett 
Gill and Matthew J. Dawson. 

Maynarp: Miss KATHLEEN IreNE [Final], 6 Stafford Terrace, Ply- 
mouth. Proposed by J. Leighton Fouracre, A. Southcombe 


Parker and A, C. A. Norman. 
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Moore: CHARLES Epwaro [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpoo! 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Public Works Department, Hong Kong 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor Lionel B. Budden 
and Edward R. F. Cole. 

Menro: Cuar es [Final]. 34 Sydenham Gardens, Belfast. Proposed 
by R. Ingleby Smith, R. S. Wilshere and Kendrick Edwards. 

NEAVE: ALFRED Henry [Final], 55 FellowsRoad, Hampstead, N.W.3 
Proposed by Chas. W. Clark, Walter Tapperand E. Guy Dawber. 

Pear: Joun TREVOR WiiuiaMs [Final], 116 Gnoll Park Road, Neath. 
Glam. Proposed by J. Herbert Jones, Charles S. Thomas and 
Percy Thomas. 

PorrEeR: JOHN ALEXANDER. B.Arch. | Passed five years’ joint course at 
the Birmingham School of Architecture, and the Department of 
Architecture, University of Sheffield. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 21 Market Place, Derby. Proposed by George H. 
Widdows, Charles H. Aslin and Percy H. Currey. 

PorreR: Ropertr JAmes [Final], 71 St. Mark’s Road, Salisbury 
Proposed by George A. Mitchell, L. H. Bucknell and W. H. R 
Blacking. 

PowicKE: Miss ANNA ELIZABETH | Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination]. 97 Holywell, Oxford. Pro- 
posed by R. A. Cordingley, Hubert Worthington and Dr. Percy 
S. Worthington. 

Priest: ALFRED LLEWELLYN [Final], 8 East Crescent, East Denc. 
Rotherham, Yorks. Proposed by Percy Thomas, Morgan Will- 
mott and T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

PRIOR: JAMES FREDERICK [Final], Queen Anne's Grove, Ealing, W.5 
Proposed by Thos. E. Scott, Gerald Unsworth and H. St. John 
Harrison. 

RarcuirFE: Beric Forp [Final], Willow Brook, Woodlands Avenue. 
Whitefield, Lancs. Proposed by Philip Barker. H. W. Cruick- 
shank and H. T. Seward. 

REDGRAVE: CLAUDE Francis [Passed five years’ course at the Bir- 
mingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation], 29 Stoneleigh Avenue, Coventry. Proposed by Georg: 
Drysdale, J. B. Surman and A. C. Bunch. 

ReNNIE: Roperr [Final], 104 Argyle Road, Saltcoats, Ayrshire 
Proposed by A. G. Henderson, John Keppie and John Watson 

Rose: KENNETH [Final], “*Aingarth,’’ Wood’s Moor Lane, Daven- 
port, Stockport. Proposed by Arthur Brocklehurst, Isaac Taylor 
and C. Gustave Agate. 

SALTER: Epwarp Tuomas [Final], Barharrows, Swanley Bar Lane, 
Potter’s Bar, Middlesex. Proposed by A. Bulloch, W. Braxton 
Sinclair and Col. M. K. Matthews. 

SANDERS: MAuRICcE [Final], 153 Cambridge Road, E.1. Proposed by 
Thos. E. Scott, Laurence Kennard and C. B. Smith. 

SEABRIGHT: JOHN Earon [Final], 2 Selbourne Road West, Worcester. 
Proposed by Alex. G. Bond, Hurley Robinson and George Drys- 
dale. 

SEIFERT: RusIn | Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett School of 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 295 Green 
Lanes, Manor House, N.4. Proposed by L. Stuart Stanley, 
C. Lovett Gill and Matthew J. Dawson. 

SHERWIN: ULRICH ALEXANDER [Final], 27 Tradescant Road, $.W.8. 
Proposed by W. Curtis Green, Maxwell Ayrton and F. Winton 
Newman. 

SmiTH: PETER CHANDLER, B.A. [Final], 86 Porchester Terrace, W.2. 
Proposed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, H. C. Hughes and A. Gil- 
bert Scott. 

SPEAKMAN: HARRY GREENOUGH [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], The Walmsleys, Leigh, Lancs. 
Proposed by Ernest Prestwich, J. Hubert Worthington and C. 
Gustave Agate. 

SuppuRY: Francis TatrHam [Final], Wayside, Longfield Lane, 
Ilkeston. Proposed by George H. Widdows, F. W. C. Gregory 
and H. Tatham Sudbury. 

Taytor: Harry [Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 7 Falinge Fold, Rochdale, Lancs. Proposed by 
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Protessor R. A. Cordingley and applying for no ition by the ReppinG: Cyrtmt NorMAN Meripan, Architect’ artme 
Council under the provisions of Bye- Anchor Brewery, Mile End Road, E.1: **Redw 108 Th. 
Timmis: GorpoN JAMEs, B.Arch.Lyy P 1 { rs’ ¢ Ridgeway, Chingford, Essex. Proposed by Dudley man and 
the Liverpool School of Archit [ f Liverpool applying for nomination by the Council under thy isior 
Exempted from Final Examination], 3 Alexandra Drive, Sefton Bye-law 3 (d). . 
Park, Liverpool 17. Proposed by Pr r Lionel B. Budd Rirson: Joun Huntris, **Monument House,”’ Alfred G r Stree: 
Edward R. F. Cole and Bernard A. Mille: Hull: 15 Norwood Street, Sc arborough. Proposed b Dudle 
Popp: GEORGE RICHARD [Final], 9 Springfi \ Maidstone Harbron and H. Andrew and applying for nomin n by the 
Kent. Proposed by W. H abineom SY Lowell: and Prank Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 
\ Bro idhead , sia Roperts: FREDERIC WILLIAM. “*Ravensworth,”’ 9 Heat! d Road 
WaLpEN: RONALD Puiuip [Final], ‘“‘Rotherfield,” Rotherfield Road Cardiff. Proposed by W. James Nash, Henry A. Ellis and 
acl ll} 3 PB ae - Ml a \ srs W ; B ; cr Charles S. Thomas. 
: il "aie T Mec aia eect Pee peer penn [ResIZE: JOHN, c/o H. Campbell Ashenden, Esq., 23 Watling Street, 
See eet Canterbury; Trevellas Cottage, South Street, Whitstable, Kent 


WALLACE: Net Stuart [Final], 13 Chatham Road, Darley Park, 
Old Trafford, Manchester 16. Proposed by John Knight, W.S 
Beaumont and Isaac ‘Tavlor. 


WARLAND: ALAN WILLIAM [Passed five years yurse at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted _ fror Fin Examination], 
Kingsdown Rectory, near Sevenoaks, Kent. P sed by G. I 
Kendall, John Grey and Howard Robertso1 

Witson: WiLitAM [Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Exami- 


E-din- 


| Matthew and John 


nation], “Glencairn,” st. Corstorphine, 


Traquair Park We 
burgh. Proposed by I 


John Begg, Jol 


Jerdan. 

WINTERBURN: THOMAS FRED [Final], Redcliffe Gardens, Ken- 
sington, S.W.10. Proposed by Norman Cu B. R. Gribbon 
and G. H. Foggitt. 

WinwarbD: Frep [Final], 32 Yarlside Road, Roose, Barrow-in- 
Furness. Proposed by J. A. Charles, D. Wynne Thomas and R 


Hermon Crook. 

WomersLey: J. Lewis [Final], 2 Redcliffe Gar 
S.W.10. Proposed by Norman Culley, Captain Vi 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher. 

Woop: JAmMes DouGuas [Final]. Hawthorndene, Gordon Avenue. 
Stanmore, Middlesex. Proposed by ( H. James, Howard 
Robertson and Fred. Kempster 


Kensington, 
r Bain and 


WorMALD: Eric [Final], 6 Lawnswood Gardens, I 6. Proposed 


by Captain Victor Bain, F. L. Charlton and G. H. I itt 


AS LICENTIATES 


ANDERSON: WILLIAM ELLERY ELBERT, Bath ¢ mbers, Bath Stre 
Cheltenham; ‘*Morningside,”’ Prestbur ( tenham. Pri 
posed by J. Arnold Crush, J. Harold Gibb i Harold S 


Rogers. 
ARMSTRONG: THOMAS FRANCIS, “Gras 
ford, Kent. Proposed by G. Top 








W. ‘LT. Sadler. 

BARRETT: NORMAN MipGLey, 67 Albert Road, (¢ , Lanes; ** Moor- 
lands,’ Barnoldswick, near Colne. Proposed Saml. Taylor 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of t Burnl Distric 
Society of Architects under the provisions of B 3 

Best: JAMes HerscHELL, City Surveyor’s D ( Hall 
Selfast: 78 Deerpark Road, Belfast. Proposed J. G. Gamble. 
Thomas R. Eagar and R. H. Gibson 

CRABTREE: WILLIAM EDWARD, »H H. ¢ Esq., Old 
Market Chambers, 13 Yorkshire Str R 3 Mayfair 
Gardens, Rochdale. Proposed by T. ‘I ind applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

KENNEDY: RICHARD PERCIVAL, F.S.I., t Baker Street. W.1: 69 
Cambridge Gardens, W.10. Proposed by Fre J. Wil Franci 
Lorne and W. E. Masters. 

PARR: JOHN NOWELL, 42 Cranley Gardens, $.W 1 Low Barn, 
Hercies Road, Billington, Middlesex. Proy 1 by W. M 
Doddington, Sir Banister Fletcher and Chi nC. T. Doll 

Pearce: Henry JosEPH, Buildings Ordinance Office, Public Works 
Department, Hong Kong: 175 The Peak, Hong Kong; co 





Llovds Bank, Weymouth. Proposed by H. W. Bir 
Ram and Ernest J. Brett. 


Proposed by H. Campbell Ashenden and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the South-Eastern Society of Archit 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of December 1933 the following wer 
revistered as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 


cts under 


BAKER: JAMES HERBERT ALFRED, Brierley, Ash Road. Hadleigh 
Essex. 

Batt: BERTRAM BEAVER HOLLAND, 35 Jellicoe Avenue, Lincoln 

C:HAIKIN: IsAAc, 95 Sandringham Road, E.8. 

Coes: RONALD Henry, Quarry Hil! Close, Sandal, Wakefield 

FLeminc: THomas Loupon, 16 Ochil Street, Alloa. Clackmannan- 
shire, Scotland. 

GRAHAM: ALEXANDER, JNR.. 9 South Street. Greenock, Scotland 

Gray: RONALD PETER, 6 Brookfield Road, E.9. 

HARGREAVES: THOMAS, 67 Albert Road, Blackpool, Lancs. 

Hernu: RaymMonp ArtTHUR JOosEPH, Heath Cottage, Limpsfield. 
Surrey. 

Key: Perer STUART, 123 Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey 

KIRKHAM: JOHN KENNETH. ** Kenwood ~ Shiphay Lane. Torquay. 
Devon. 

MACKENZIE: RoBERT WALKER RANNIE. 11 Pitt Street. Edinburgh 

McQveen: Atasrair, * Crofts,’ Dalbeattie, Scotland. 

Marsu: Puttip RENE, 262 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Mecaw: ArtrHur Hvupert STantey, Arden, Fortwilliam Dri 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 

MicKLEWRIGHT: FREDERICK GEORGE, 30 Bratdwood Road, Catford 


S.E.6. 

Mitson: FRANK GeorGe. 13 Leconfield Road. Canonbury, Londor 
N.5 

PURNELL: NORMAN Keer, “Southview.”” Selcroft Road. Purle 
Surrey. 

SEIFERT: RuBIN, 295 Green Lanes, Manor House, London. N.4 

StsrHorP: THomas, ** Haroldene,”” 48 Edencourt Road, Streathat 
S.W.16. 

PomBazis: EMANUEL GEorRGE, 7 Victoria Circus, Dowanhill, Glase 
W.2 


Vint: GeorGE BRAMWELL, 31 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. 

VUuLLiAMy: Justin Epwarp, 6 Millington Road, Cambridg¢ 

West: REGINALD JoHn. 3 Bridgewood Road, Worcester Park 
Surrey. 

Weston: RosALEEN NANCY Witson, Barlby Hall, Selby. Yorksh 


Ware: JOHN, 49 Queen’s Road, Monkseaton, Northumberland 


Notices 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING 
he Seventh General Meeting of the Session 1933-34 \!!! 
be held on Monday 5 March at 8 p.m., when Mr. W.R 
Davidge [F.] will read a Paper on ‘Schemes for the Planning 
of London, Past and Present. ”’ 
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MUSICAL EVENING 
MONDAY 19 FEBRUARY, 1934 
4 Musical Evening arranged by the Social Committee will 
held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries on Monday 19 February at 
).m 
iain will be by programme to be obtained on applica- 
on to the Secretary R.I.B.A., price 2s. 6d. each. Light re- 
-eshments will be served. Full particulars of the programme 
vill be found on page 372 of this issue of the JouRNAL. 
INCLUSION IN BILLS OF QUANTITIES OF WORK 
TO BE EXECUTED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


[he attention of the Council has again been called to the 


practice which obtains in some quarters of including in Bills of 


Quantities as items for the builders to price, work which can 

nly be done by local authorities or public service companies— 
uch as taking up and making good public roads and footways, 
ewer connections, and connections of water pipes and cables 
jy main supplies. The effect of such procedure is that the local 
authorities or public service companies receive enquiries from 
veral builders asking for estimates for the works in question, 
and it frequently happens that the authorities and companies 
oncerned find themselves unable to pre-estimate exactly the 
ost of these services. 

Members are asked to conform with the recommendation 
reviously made by the Council, and to deal with such items 
as provisional sums. These sums would be based on the reply 
io the enquiry made to the local authority or public service 
mpany by either the architect or the surveyor. The adjust- 
ent of these provisional sums at the conclusion of the contract 
, accord with the amounts actually charged removes the 
ement of risk and uncertainty which must inevitably attend 


he method under which the contractor is asked to estimate for 
these works. 
THE LICENTIATESHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. AND THE 


ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT 
The Council have decided that after 31 December 1933 no 
ipplications for admission to membership as Licentiates will be 
msidered unless the candidates’ names have been entered on 
the Register of Registered Architects. 


[HE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI- 
TECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force, the Council have 
deen asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title “Registered Architect”? by members of the R.I.B.A. who 
tave been placed on the Register, and who already have the 
night to use the designation “‘Chartered Architect.” 

The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
lave been registered should use the designation “‘Chartered and 
Registered Architect.” 

CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

\s a result of disciplinary action under By-law 24, Mr. 
rd Wallet Jackson has ceased to be a member of the 
R 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following have 
cased to be members of the R.I.B.A.: 

As FELLow: 
Herbert Read. 
As AssOcIATEs: 
William Edward Young. 
; As LICENTIATES: 
trederick Ernest Adams. James Percy Crosby. 
Thomas Bilbow. Albert Gorton. 
Horace George Charles Henry Walter Way Lovegrove. 
Brewer. Lockhart Fraser Miller. 


Frank Allen Moore. 


INSTITUTE 
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Vamanrao Viththalrao 
Vadnerkar. 

Ernest George Wilks. 


Ernest Keene Oliver. 

Frank Morley Pidsley. 

Henry George Boswood Ridges. 
Arthur George Spencer. 


Competitions 


BELFAST : NEW SANATORIUM BUILDINGS 

The Belfast Education Committee are proposing to hold a 
competition for new Sanatorium buildings at Whiteabbey and 
Graymount and Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F.] has been appointed to 
act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 
LEICESTER: EXTENSION TO FREEMASONS’ HALL. 

LIMITED COMPETITION 

The Masonic Hall Committee, Leicester, invite practising 
architects who are subscribing members to any Lodge in the 
province of Leicestershire and Rutland to submit, in competi- 
tion, designs for additions and alterations to the Masonic Hall, 
London Road, Leicester. 

Assessor: Mr. Arthur H. Hind [F.]. 

Premiums: 50, 30 and 20 guineas. 

Last day for receiving designs: 24. March 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Masonic Hall Committee, 80 London Road, 
Leicester. 

SLOUGH: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Slough Urban District Council have decided to hold an 
open competition in connection with the new Council Offices 
which are to be erected at Salt Hill. Premiums of £150, £100 
and £50 will be offered and Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
[F.] has been appointed by the President of the R.I.B.A. 
to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been drawn up. 


SWINDON: PROPOSED TOWN HALL EXTENSION 
The Town Council of Swindon propose to hold a competition 

for Extensions to the present Town Hall, and Mr. A. B. 

Knapp-Fisher [F.} has been appointed by the President of the 

R.I.B.A. to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been 

drawn up. 

COMPETITION FOR THE LAY-OUT OF AN 

VILLAGE” 

The proprietors of the Builder invite suggestions for the gene- 
ral lay-out of an Ideal Village on garden city lines, suitable for 
a population of about 5,000 persons. 

Assessor: Mr. D. Barclay Niven [F.]. 

Premiums: £50, £15 and £10. 

Last day for receiving entries: 29 May 1934. 

Last day for questions: 20 February 1934. 

Full particulars of the competition were published in the 
Builder for 19 January 1934. 

FACADE IN GRANITE 

The Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association invite architects 
to submit, in competition, designs for the fagade in granite to 
an Electricity Departments’ Showrooms and Offices. 


* IDEAL 


Assessors: Mr. C. Lovett Gill [F.], President of the Archi- 
tectural Association. 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.]. 
Mr. Howard Robertson [F.], 
and two representatives of the Cornish Quarry Masters’ 


Association. 

Premium: £50. 

Last day for receiving designs : 26 March 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Architectural Association, 34-36 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1 
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COMPETITION RESULT 
BEXHILL : ENTERTAINMENTS HALL 
Messrs. Erich Mendelsohn and Serge Chermayeff [F.]. 
Messrs. J. W. Haswell [A.] and G. H. Shepherd [A.]. 
Messrs. P. G. Freeman [A.], and W. Crabtree [A.]. 
Recommended for Special Merit: 
Messrs. James Burford [A.]. and Marshall 
Mr. P. Lingwood [A.], Wakefield 


Members’ Column 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. G. Percy Pratt, J.P., A.R.1I.B.A 1 High Street 
Acton, W.3, has entered into partnership W. Stanley 
Blount, L.R.I.B.A., A.M.1.Struc.1 sociated with 
him for a number of years, as fro Vic ebruary 
lhe name of the firm will be Percy P1 
Registered Architects and Sur 
continued on from the above addr¢ I 


1934 
hartered and 
nd the practice will be 
let I \ ACOrn o&8b« 


NEW PRACTICI 


y, F.R.1.B.A., 
lel. No.: 7 


Mr. J. G. Barut 
Street, Strand, W.¢ 


PARTNERSHIP 
A.R.1.B.A., 20 years’ 


mercial work, London and « 


to Partner 


Capital available if required 


R.1.B.A. 


experi 


assistant with a view 


PARTNERSHIP 
AN occurs ll 
Country architectural practice 
\pplicant should be 
municipal work, competitior 
Premium required Write B 


Minutes VIII 


SESSION 
At the Sixth General M 
5 February 1934 
Gilbert Sec 


OPPORTUNITY 


xperier 


Monday, 
Sir Giles 
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members of Couns 


attendance 


 Licentiates, 4 
The Nir ul 


934, Navi 
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Stude nt] 


G. W. Bamti 
F. H. Brow: 


\. W. Blomfield [/.] 
John Gedge [4.] 
F. H. Headley |A.] A. B. Carter 
W. Claude Poppleton [.1.] H. W. G. Hay 
A. W. F. Sterling [A.] K. le G. Hosk 
R. Vaughan [.4.] Percy Imelma 
3ernard Widdows [L.] K. N. Jarvis 
Ruston H. Pas 
J. Ardern Poy 
S. Turner 
Arthur W. Wa 
L. A. Wills 
Mr. Kenneth Clark, M.A. | Hon. A.j, Director 
Gallery, having read a paper on “Architectural B 
Italian Painting,’ a discussion ensued, and on the 
George Clausen, R.A.,seconded by Mr. W. T. Monni 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Kenneth Clark b 
and 


the National 
( kgrounds in 
1otion of Mr. 
ton, A.R.A, 
acclamation 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 9.50 p.m. 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
(For property in Great Britain only. 
REVISED TERMS. 
he A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, through the ser 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house on the 
following terms: 
AmounT OF LOAN, 
75 per cent. 
of the value of the property as certified by 
employed by the Office. 
Rate or INTEREST. 
gross (which, at the present rate of income tax, 
represents 3? per cent. nett). 
LEGAL Costs AND SURVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow- 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Survey and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 
REPAYMENT. 
By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrower. 


the Surveyor 


5 per cent. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor acting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certi- 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
ed and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 
\.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon; 

a) Property the value of which is not sufficient to wate 

rant a loan of at least £500 or of whicli the value 
exceeds £2,500 5 
b) Property of the bungalow type : 


) Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 


Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details or your age neat 

irthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, 

the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit 
London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 
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